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CHAPTER L 

ON THE PLATFORM. 

It was a foggy November afternoon. Two 
young men were walking up and down the 
platform of the Great Northern Railway, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the three-o'clock train 
from Peterborough, which was after its time. 
The elder of the two was George Evelyn ; he 
was tall, dark, and handsome, with a counten- 
ance fall of nobility and intelligence. His 
companion was Arthur Neville. 

" Here it is at last," they cried, as the 
train jolted up to the platform, and amongst 
a crowd of other passengers there alighted 

YOL. I. B 
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first Arthur's father Mr. Neville, an alert, 
vivacious, good-looking man of fifty. He 
assiduously handed out his wife, who was a 
large, grand-looking woman, moving with a 
slow and stately step, and glancing around 
her with a sweet smile and calm gray eyes, 
which looked you fall in the face with an 
expression of good sense, serenity, and self- 
control. Lastly came their only daughter 
Amicia, a beautiful girl of eighteen. They 
had just returned from three weeks' visit to 
Lord Chilworth in Lincolnshire. Mr. Neville 
hurried his wife into the carriage prepared 
for her. 

" Take care of your sister, Arthur," he 
cried out in a gay, high-toned voice ; " I shall 
look after the luggage; no need that we 
should all he rushing about in the dark and 
losing each other. How do, George ? Stand 
there all of you by the lamp. I can't distin- 
guish one carriage from another in this fog." 

" Well r Amy, had you a pleasant visit ?" 
George Evelyn asked. 
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"0, yes, I liked it pretty well; much 
better than usual for one reason, because I 
dined late instead of famishing upstairs as I 
used to do, with a plate of ice and a wafer 
sent up to me in mamma's room ; and instead 
of sleeping at the top of the house amongst the 
nurseries, I had a beautiful little bedroom 
covered with pink and lace, and was in all 
ways treated as a grown-up woman at last. 
But there was nobody there that I cared 
much about. They were all tremendously 
grand — dowagers, duchesses, members of the 
cabinet. I am so glad to get back to the 
dear London fogs again, it is quite delicious 
not even to see your faces plain." 

"Thank you," said George Evelyn, laugh- 
ing, " but I want very much to see your face 
again, Amy — we go away in three days — 
when will you come and see my mother? 
You will bring her," he added in a tone of 
authority, turning to Arthur. 

"If I can, of course," his friend answered. 

" But I don't need any bringing," Amicia 
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said, "I shall come of my own accord. I 
am longing to see Mrs. Evelyn again, and to 
go on in my own way once more, instead of 
cultivating the stiffest proprieties as I have 
been doing for this last three weeks." 

" What improprieties did you wish to 
perpetrate, I wonder ?" interposed George. 

" I only mean that I am not intended 
for a fine lady. I cannot see the necessity 
for changing my dress four times a day ; and 
I am not at ease with gloves on always in 
the house. Mamma does all these things as 
a matter of course, and was perfectly happy 
all the time. But blue satin sofas and velvet 
carpets depress me. So did a drive of two 
hours every day with two countesses, and 
mamma keeping up polite conversation; to 
which I sat listening with a vapid smile. 
Do you know, George, / never laughed once 
the whole time we were at Chilworth Castle. 
0, what a comfort I shall feel in going about 
in a dressing-gown and slippers at home at 
last !» 
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" You will not do any such thing," George 
said; " women should always be neat." 

"How absurdly literal you are, my dear 
George! when did you ever see me in slip- 
pers? I pique myself on the most perfect 
neatness. Have you ever in your life seen 
me untidy ?" 

"Sometimes," George answered, with a 
smile. 

" Then you must be absurdly particular 
— a precise old bachelor, with no sense of 
the picturesque, no soul for the ease and 
repose which a little graceful negligence 
suggests." 

Mrs. Neville was talking to Arthur from 
the carriage-window, and said in a low tone 
of voice, " You can ask George to come back 
and dine with us if you like. Your father 
dines out, I know." 

"Thanks," Arthur said, "dear mamma; 
but George can't come, he has an evening 
lecture to attend." 

"Ah, well, taut mieux^ perhaps. You 
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know my one dread, we are always on the 
edge of a precipice while he is seeing so much 
of Amy. I am sure he admires her ; but she 
is heart-whole as yet, of that I am quite sure. 
Now, dear, tell George that I asked him, mind ; 
it is a long time since he dined at our house, 
and I thought, as he came to meet us, it was a 
little occasion to pay him some attention, es- 
pecially as your father dines out." 

Meantime George continued talking to 
Amy. He had known her all her life, and 
they were on the entirely easy terms of brother 
and sister. "I never can forgive you," George 
said, " for not being fonder of the country, 
Amy ; it is an odd inconsistency which I do 
not understand in you." 

" Is Chilworth Castle the country, George, 
I ask you? What connection is there between 
the two ? There are flowers there, so there 
are in Kensington Gardens; there is a park 
there, so there is in London ; but you cannot 
take country walks there, or lead a country 
life. The house is full of people, and you be- 
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gin the day with a dinner-party at breakfast. 
It is a much more worldly life than London 
has ever been to me. I rather like it for a 
little while, because it is such a contrast, per- 
haps; but it is quite absurd to call it the 
country." 

" If it were the country, I am afraid you 
would like it still less," George said. 

" Not at all. I delight in the real country, 
with nothing but fields and sky, and no human 
beings at all, for a month or two; I think it is 
very refreshing, and a great rest after London. 
But I can't say I wish to live for ever in the 
country ; do you ?" 

"No," George answered, decidedly. "I 
agree with you so far that I wish to spend 
most of my time in London; but nice women 
are expected to love gardening, and poor people 
in cottages, and village schools. They have 
not professions as we have, to give an interest 
to a town life; they don't care for politics, and 
unless they live for shopping and society, what 
should such delicate creatures find to prefer in 
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London, with all its smoke and dirt, and noise 
and wickedness ?" 

" The smoke and dirt will wash off; to the 
noise I am quite accustomed, and of the wicked- 
ness I know nothing. Is not that beautifully 
expressed ? quite epigrammatic. But London 
has been my home for eighteen years, and I 
have been happier here than anywhere else. 
I hate shopping, as you know very well ; but I 
like my friends. I even like you, though 
I must say you are extremely domineering, 
argumentative, and contradictory, and alto- 
gether the most provoking person in the 
world. As if you did not know perfectly 
well that I adore London, and that I hope 
to end my days here." 

Mr. Neville now returned with the maid 
and the luggage. 

"Arthur, we can pack you in with us," 
Mrs. Neville said. " I am sorry there is not a 
corner for you, George," she added kindly, 
giving him her hand ; "come and see us soon ; 
we are always at home at five o'clock." 
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The carriage drove away to Mayfair. 
George lighted a cigar and walked home to his 
mother, with whom he had lived for the last 
two years in the city. 

His father, Professor Evelyn, had been well 
known to the scientific world, both in England 
and abroad, as a man of high intellectual cul- 
ture and of immense research in all subjects 
connected with natural philosophy. His lec- 
tures at the Eoyal Institution had greatly 
added to his reputation, and he died honoured 
and regretted by a wide circle of friends and 
admirers ; but his high reputation was'the chief 
reward which a long course of conscientious 
labour had brought him. He had, however, 
been able to provide amply for the education 
of his only son, and at his death had left a 
modest income to his widow, which secured 
her from all fear of embarrassment, while it 
was sufficient to leave George Evelyn un- 
fettered in the choice of a profession. From 
a very early time, however, he had decided 
on the study of medicine as the one that 
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was most congenial to his taste, and to those 
noblest instincts of his nature which craved 
the widest scope for helping his fellow-crea- 
tures. Under his father's direction he had 
been used to scientific pursuits from so early 
a time that his accurate knowledge produced 
none of the pedantry that sometimes springs 
from a merely superficial acquaintance with 
such subjects. 

The Professor had spared no sacrifice in 
order to give his son a liberal education. 
He was at Eton and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge with Arthur Neville, and a strong 
friendship had grown up between them. On 
leaving Eton, George had gone abroad with 
Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn to study the language 
and literature both of France and Italy, with 
all the advantages that his father's introduc- 
tion to the most cultivated society in both 
countries could give him. They had spent 
a year and a half at Eome and Paris. Mr. 
Evelyn's health needed rest and change of 
scene, and his life was probably prolonged 
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by spending his last winter out of England. 
He died very soon, however, after his return 
home - , having first placed his son at Cam- 
bridge. Here George pursued his studies 
in classics and mathematics, and took his 
Bachelor's degree. Always however bear- 
ing in mind his future profession, he had 
attended scientific lectures and the Cam- 
bridge Hospital. His abilities were of first- 
class order, and carried him easily through 
whatever he undertook. With an excellent 
constitution, and great power of endurance, 
both physical and moral, he was gifted with 
something higher still than intellect — a touch 
of genius, which gave inspiration to his judg- 
ment in later years, although in early life he 
was too prone to act by impulse alone. He 
possessed the fine tact and penetration of a 
woman, while an indomitable strength lay 
underneath the outward gentleness and sun- 
shine of his presence. There was a charm 
in his power of enjoyment which was extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and he had the quickest 
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sense of humour ; but his diligence in his 
vocation was unwearied, and no temptation 
could take him from his work. These* were 
his attractions and his excellences. His 
faults must be brought to light by this story 
of a few years of his life. His was not 
" the pure severity of perfect light." If it 
had been so, perhaps he would not have been 
so much loved. 

Mrs. Evelyn had taken an old-fashioned 
house in Doughty-street to be near St. Bar- 
tholomew's, where her son had spent the 
greatest part of his time for the last two 
years, working at the rudiments of his pro- 
fession. Attached to this hospital is a large 
medical school, with lecture-rooms, museum, 
and library. Here George attended two or 
three lectures a day, besides acting as one 
of the clinical clerks, whose duty it is to 
write down the history of each case, , the 
daily symptoms, and the treatment. He was 
also perpetually engaged in the wards of the 
hospital, to which he devoted himself with a 
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zeal and perseverance which laid the founda- 
tion of all his future success, and which had 
gained him the esteem and regard of all the 
physicians in attendance there. George was 
now preparing to spend another winter at 
Paris, in order that he might have the ad- 
vantage of attending the leading hospitals 
there, and of renewing his acquaintance with 
many of the most eminent French scientific 
men to whom his father had already intro- 
duced him. Mrs. Evelyn, of course, went 
with her son ; and her sweet hopefulness 
and enthusiasm of character made his home 
always cheerful, wherever it might be. Tem- 
pests might come, but her warmth of heart 
brought peace after every storm. 

In early life Mrs. Neville had been her 
greatest friend, and when they both married 
they still continued on intimate terms, and 
kept up a regular and faithful correspondence 
for more than a quarter of a century; but 
circumstances had gradually drifted them 
farther apart, and although in theory their 
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friendship was as firm as ever, they did not 
very often meet. As a happy wife and a 
most devoted mother, Mrs. Evelyn was con- 
tent without any great intimacies. Mrs. 
Neville had been disappointed in her own 
married life, and alienated by the absolute 
selfishness of her husband, she had early 
taken refuge in friendship, and as it were, 
took out in small change what she could not 
obtain in the solid piece. Companions in 
misfortune find each other out ; and although 
always silent upon her own affairs — for she 
was a prudent woman — few people heard so 
many confidences, or gave so much gentle 
advice, or bore more sweet-temperedly to 
see it disregarded. No one knew better that 
a good word is as soon said as an ill; and 
she was unfailing in her patience and sym- 
pathy with her numerous friends' troubles 
and cares. She often endured considerable 
pain from a hidden malady of which she 
never spoke, except to her doctor; and yet 
no sign of suffering ever appeared in her 
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countenance. If she was not well enough 
to make herself agreeable to others, she al- 
ways shut herself up in her own room ; and 
even Amicia never knew how much she suf- 
fered. The world had set its mark upon her, 
but had not altogether spoilt her, although it 
had robbed her of her belief in loftiness of 
purpose and in the disinterestedness of man- 
kind. She expected mediocrity instead of 
excellence, and had lived so long on level 
ground that she had given up the attempt 
to climb to any sunlit heights beyond. Hap- 
piness, self-sacrifice, romance, chivalry — what 
were they but mere words, fit for novels and 
for poetry, but not for real life ? " Glissez, 
mortels ; n'appuyez pas," was the way to go 
through the world. 

Her husband was clever, lively, and good- 
tempered; but domestic life bored him, and the 
society of any one person became tiresome to 
him after half an hour; constant change and 
variety suited him, and his wife did her best 
to provide him with it in his own house. 
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Pain, sorrow, trouble, and, above all, dulness, 
he always ran away from, * on principle,' as lie 
said. He had been called to the bar as a 
young man, but soon took to literature, and 
added materially to his income by writing 
various sprightly tales and essays for the 
magazines. Arthur Neville had just left Cam- 
bridge, and was destined for some diplomatic 
employment; he was not strong, and his ta- 
lents lay chiefly in modern languages and 
gentle accomplishments. His sister, Amicia, 
was at this time just eighteen, and her brother 
was her dearest friend and companion. She 
had an immense affection for her mother, but 
Mrs. Neville was too popular with her friends 
to be able to give much time to her daughter 
alone. 

Girlish intimacies are not very easy to 
cultivate in London; governesses and masters, 
and walking out, fill up the day; and in 
Arthur's holidays Amicia had been with him 
as much as possible, and had seen more of his 
friends than of any girls of her own age. She 
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had no high opinion of herself, and as she 
grew up, it never occurred to her to expect 
any particular homage or attention. She was 
singularly free from vanity, and indifferent to 
admiration; indeed, both the brother and sister 
had received the benefit of what Henry Taylor 
calls "a little wholesome neglect" in their 
bringing-up. Mr. and Mrs. Neville were al- 
ways the most important people in the house ; 
their children were kindly considered by the 
way, but were never made the first object in 
any arrangements that were going on. They 
assumed therefore, as a matter of course, that 
their own pleasure and amusement was to 
come by accident, or to be of their own devis- 
ing. They were to gather up the fragments 
that remained, and never to expect the whole 
loaf uncut to fall to their share. Yet they 
had never heard a harsh word, nor were their 
substantial wants either of mind or body 
neglected. 

This brought Amicia more liberty of action 

than is usually given to those girls who are 
vol. i. c 
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watched over with more anxious and all-per- 
vading solicitude. Whenever she was with 
Arthur, who was five years older than herself 
and full of discretion, Mrs. Neville was con- 
tent. 



CHAPTEE II. 

five-o'clock tea. 

The air without was dull and foggy, but in Mrs. 
Neville's pretty drawing-room in Mayfair it is 
always cheerful and bright. Certain faithful 
Mends and admirers, in various degrees of 
intimacy, are dropping in as usual to spend an 
hour or two before dinner. Their faces no 
longer present the sweet blank page of youth, 
neither have they yet been stamped with the 
full history of threescore years and ten. They 
are for the most part middle-aged people. 
Who is old in these days? The first who 
arrived was considered by the rest to be the 
most fortunate, since they could secure those 
few private words about themselves and their 
own personal concerns which they were accus- 
tomed to pour out by the side of Mrs. Neville's 
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sofa. To-day Lady Adela Towers was this 
privileged person. She was unmarried, al- 
though past forty, and had lived for the 
last few years with her brother, Lord Chil- 
worth, who was a widower, with two children, 
and the owner of Chilworth Castle. Lady 
Adela had brought a letter for her friend Mrs. 
Neville to read; and as it was her way to 
begin abruptly what she had to say, we will 
do the same in speaking of her affairs. The 
letter was from her brother's solicitor, Mr. 
Cope. Mrs. Neville took it, and read out 
loud: 

" The Hermitage, Chilworth, 
"November 2d, 1855. 

"Dear Lady Adela, — It is now this day- 
twelve months since I ventured to address 
you by word of mouth upon a question which 
is, as you are aware, of very serious import- 
ance to me. On that occasion you were good 
enough to say that you would take into con- 
sideration the proposal I then laid before you, 
and that you would give me your answer in 
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the course of a year's time. I have endea- 
voured to await patiently your own conveni- 
ence for the time specified, and I will now 
remind you, dear Lady Adela, that my feel- 
ings remain unchanged " 

" Goodness !" broke in Mrs. Neville, " you 
don't mean that the poor dear old Cope is pro- 
posing to you for himself?" and her light airy 
laugh showed how absurd the notion was to her. 

Lady Adela flushed up. 

"Bead on, Maria," she said, with some 
asperity; u and remember, if you please, that 
Mr. Cope is one of the oldest friends of our 
family." 

Mrs. Neville steadied her voice, and con- 
tinued: 

" I have known you from your childhood, 
and have become intimately acquainted with 
the goodness of your heart and the sincerity 
of your disposition. I can make no fine 
speeches; you are a high-born lady and I 
am an humble man of business ; but you are 
no longer a young woman " 
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"Atrocious monster!" cried Maria, no 
longer restraining her laughter. "My dear, 
you must forgive me, but it is really the very 
most prosaic love-letter I ever saw." 

" Give it me again," said Adela, offended. 

" 0, no ; pray let me finish it," said Mrs. 
Neville, instantly serious and collected again ; 
"lam very much interested, only I could not 
help laughing for a moment; it was very 
stupid of me ;" and she read again : 

" You are no longer a young woman, and 
I am not far from being an old man, but my 
health, thank God, is good. My circumstances 
are easy; and in securing for your sole and 
absolute disposal every farthing of your for- 
tune, I could still provide you, out of my own 
income, with most of the luxuries to which 
you have always been accustomed. Ten years 
ago the late Earl, your respected father, con- 
fided to me the fact that you had refused most 
eligible offers of marriage from no less than 
three peers, one of whom has since become 
a duke. I am led to believe, therefore, that 
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worldly considerations have no great weight 
with you, and I trust that the sincere homage 
and the hearty affection of an humble lawyer 
will not be received as an impertinence, al- 
though it may be expressed in a very clumsy 
and old-fashioned manner. You are entirely 
your own mistress; and although you now live 
with your brother, he may marry again, and 
your life would then be a very lonely one. 
You care little for society, and I think you 
at least have an esteem for me. Can you put 
your hand in mine and say, you will trust me 
to try and make you happy for the remainder 
of our joint lives ? 

"Awaiting your reply with much anxiety, 
believe me, my dear Lady Adela, with the 
deepest respect, your affectionate and feithful 
servant, 

" Morgan Cope." 

" It is a very straightforward letter," Mrs. 
Neville said, as she returned it to Lady Adela; 
" and if you feel persuaded that it will add to 
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your comfort and happiness to marry Mr. Cope, 
I don't see why you should not do so. There 
is nothing unreasonable in what he says." 

u It is my brother I am afraid of; I have 
long made up my own mind," Lady Adela 
replied. 

" Lord Chilworth would not like it," Mrs. 
Neville answered ; " but it seems to me that if 
you stoop, you may as well stoop altogether 
as only half-way. No one amongst your own 
acquaintance is likely to care much whether 
you marry a barrister or a solicitor. I doubt' 
if they would even know there was any dif- 
ference. Call him a lawyer, and leave it 
vague." 

" That will not do, Maria. I would not wish 
him to wear blinkers; and as to stooping by 
marrying Mr. Cope, I should think that a 
very false view. I respect him more than 
any one I know. Look how he works on 
the estate, entirely sacrificing his own inte- 
rests for those of my brother. [He has the 
highest opinion of Mr. Cope ; but you know 
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how little he is used to discuss any difficult 
question, and how little help I should gain 
from asking his advice." 

" He would certainly say he must consult 
Cope," Mrs. Neville said, laughing; "and his 
advice in this matter can hardly be disin- 
terested." 

" It would be the first time in his life that 
it would not be so," Lady Adela replied with 
warmth. 

" You dear old goose," Mrs. Neville an- 
swered, " you already look ten years younger 
while you speak of it. Mr. Cope might be 
made to retract that little sentence which I 
thought so unpleasant in his letter if he could 
see you now." 

" It was that sentence that I liked the best 
of all," Adela put in; "it was plain, unvar- 
nished truth, which I value far beyond gentle 
birth." 

"You are getting quite romantic," Maria 
said; but, in a more sympathetic tone, she 
added, " I quite consider Mr. Cope a gentle- 
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man, in spite of his business. There is some- 
thing of the old school about him; but there is 
no pretence or affectation, and we all know 
him to be upright and honourable. My dear, 
if my consent will do you any good, I give it 
you with pleasure. I really think you would 
get on very well together, and you have a per- 
fect right to decide for yourself." 

Lady Adela was delighted. Her forehead 
cleared itself of ever so many little furrows. 
It was a relief to her mind that the worldly- 
wise Maria, who knew all the ways of the 
Chilworth family so well, should sanction any 
scheme so wild as she had feared this marriage 
would be termed ; and, after a little more dis- 
cussion, it was decided that Mrs. Neville should 
break the news to Lord Chilworth, and place it 
before him in the most favourable point of view. 
Mrs. Neville did not, on the whole, dislike 
the friendly task she had undertaken. She had 
known Lord Chilworth and his sisters all her 
life ; for her father, the Eev. Ernest Vaughan, 
had been rector of the parish of Chilworth up 
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to the time of his death, and there had always 
been a bond of clanship between the two fami- 
lies. She felt pretty sure she should succeed 
in gaining, not only Lord Chilworth's consent, 
but his approbation also. 

Mr. Cope was too good a man, and too 
essential to him in all ways, to risk any mis- 
understanding with him. Lady Adela had re- 
fused better offers in a worldly point of view, 
and at forty she might safely be allowed to 
judge for herself. 

Mrs. Neville now rang the bell for tea, and 
at the same moment Amicia came into the room, 
dressed to go out, with a cloak and bonnet, 
although candles were lighted, and it was five 
o'clock. She was not so tall as her mother, 
but rather above the middle height, and there 
was an unconscious harmony and grace in her 
every movement. Her eyes were a very dark 
blue, wonderfully bright and beautiful; and 
her hair, although decidedly brown in colour, 
was tinged with a golden gleam which lighted 
it up like sunshine. But there was a tender 
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sweetness of expression in Amy's countenance, 
which was especially winning and attractive. 
Her brother followed her ; he was also tall and 
slight, and with a look of great kindliness 
and refinement. 

" My dear children, going out at this time, 
and such a foggy evening ?" 

"We are going," Amy answered, "to 
Doughty-street, to wish good-bye to the Eve- 
lyns, if you don't dislike it, mamma. You 
know we never catch cold, and this is their last 
day in London." 

"Are the Evelyns going away so soon?" 
asked Maria, with a sting of self-reproach — for 
they were old friends, and she felt she had 
neglected them of late. 

"0, yes," Arthur replied. "Don't you 
know, my dear mother, they are going to Paris 
for the winter ? George has finished his course 
of study at St. Bartholomew's, and now he is 
to go through the hospitals at Paris." 

Mrs. Neville gave a slight shudder. c l Poor 
George !" she said, with a sigh ; " what a pity 
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he chose such a profession ! 0, go, my dears, 
by all means ; and give my best love to Mrs. 
Evelyn. Say every thing that is kind from 
me; but come back in time for dinner, and 
don't catch cold." 

The door closed upon the brother and 
sister, and Mrs. Neville poured out some tea 
for Lady Adela, keeping up a little easy con- 
versation all the time. But there was one 
sentence in Mr. Cope's letter upon which she 
continued to ponder, although her face be- 
trayed no sign of preoccupation. The sen- 
tence was this, 'Your brother may marry 
again.' "Who will he marry? So absent 
and reserved as he is. His first wife was a 
cousin, and it was said he only married her 
because he was used to her ways. He must 
have at least forty thousand a year; but he 
would be dull — dreadfully dull to live with. 
Could Amicia bear it? yet, after all," Maria 
concluded, "who is happily married? or, if 
they marry for love, how long does it last ?" 

Lord Chilworth was an only son. So 
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precious a treasure was guarded from all con- 
tact with the rough side of life. He was 
given tutors at home, but never faced the 
world at a public school or at college. The 
old lord continued to watch over him as if 
he were a child till he had arranged what is 
called an eligible marriage for his son with 
his cousin, Lady Elizabeth Gorges, daughter 
of the Duke of Pointztown, and soon after 
died in peace, leaving an unencumbered pro- 
perty in admirable order, under the manage- 
ment of his agent, Mr. Cope. 

Besides the usual classical education given 
him by his tutors, Lord Chilworth had ac- 
quired various courtier-like accomplishments: 
he could hunt and shoot; he rode, not abso- 
lutely fearlessly, but with a certain air of 
distinction; he attended the quarter sessions 
occasionally, and was regularly in his place 
in the House of Lords. In politics he stood 
up for the privileges of his order, and was a 
firm upholder of the distinctions of class. He 
was, in short, a perfectly respectable member 
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of society. He was liberal with his money 
and hospitable to his friends, as a necessary 
part of the creed noblesse oblige — certainly not 
from any innate geniality of temperament, 
for he was absolutely without animal spirits, 
or the faintest gleam of humour. If a smile 
came, it looked like a sickly mistake; and 
he was habitually sombre and silent, without 
having any thing to be sombre about, for he 
was perfectly satisfied with himself, and had 
no doubt that he conferred a favour by his 
mere appearance at any festive scene. He 
was tall, almost gaunt in figure, and had 
rather handsome aquiline features, slightly 
suggestive of Don Quixote. In any other 
position he would perhaps have been con- 
sidered tiresome and pompous ; but with the 
advantages of his birth and education he could 
pass muster in society very fairly, and was 
generally respected, at all events, as a strictly 
honourable man and a liberal patron of the 
fine arts. 

Eich people, who have been surrounded 
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from their earliest childhood with all that is 
most beautiful either in art or nature, can 
scarcely fail to imbibe some refinement of 
taste without any merit of their own. The 
cultivation which is learnt within bare walls, 
from books, or from occasional glimpses of 
what is most admirable, must be of slower 
growth, as, even the first principles have to 
be made all elaborate study, while they are 
the commonest A B C to the more intelligent 
amongst the wealthy. 

If you habitually live with Titians and 
Vandykes watching you at your breakfast, 
superintending your luncheon, and listening 
to the conversation at your dinner-table, you 
have a high standard by which to gauge all 
other paintings. In your visits to other gal- 
leries you recognise your old acquaintance; 
and instead of wandering up and down as a 
stranger, you are at home at once amongst 
the familiar faces and the great names that 
you have known and reverenced all your life. 
You like to see how your old friends look in 
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their different quarters, and examine them 
with fresh interest. 

Who that has ever known what love is, 
will not admit there is a keen and pleasurable 
feeling of curiosity in seeing the person we 
most care for under new circumstances and 
amongst fresh acquaintance ? Do married 
people tire of each other because they have 
exhausted all these pleasant little surprises? 
Ah ! let us be thankful there are happy people 
still to be found, who can say, after long years 
of trial, with a loving smile instead of an 
impatient gesture, " So like my wife," or " It 
is his way," and who prefer that way to every 
other way that can be imagined. 

Lady Adela still remained with her friend 
Mrs. Neville, while the usual five-o'clock visi- 
tors dropped in. Mr. Maitland was amongst 
their number. He was an artist of consider- 
able talent, and Amicia was sitting to him 
for her picture. 

"You are just too late, Mr. Maitland," 
Mrs. Neville said; "your sitter is gone out 
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with her brother, and I am afraid they will 
not be at home till dinner-time, for they have 
gone to the City." 

"0, I am in no hurry, thank you; I'll 
take my chance if you will allow me; they 
may not, perhaps, be very late. It is too 
dark to do any more work to-day, and I shall 
be very glad to sit still and have a cup of 
tea, if I may." 

Another visitor now appeared — Mr. Serle, a 
clever literary man, and the main support and 
editor of the Bedlam Review. He used to say 
that Mrs. Neville's drawing-room was a new 
Pool of Bethesda, and whoever first stepped in 
was sure to be healed of his plague. 

He had come with some special grievances 
of his own, to be dealt with by the gentle 
treatment of his " sweet friend," as he called 
Mrs. Neville, but he was too late. Lady 
Adela had first stepped in, and was sitting 
there calm and comfortable, and in her right 
mind. Basil Maitland also was before him, 
drinking his tea with a quiet air of supe- 
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riority, as it seemed to Mr. Serle; and he 
was cross and put out. If he could have 
looked behind the outside calm of Basil's face, 
he would have seen bitter disappointment and 
a frantic jealousy of " the City," and what it 
now contained, to his own loss ; for he wor- 
shipped Anuria Neville, and cared for nothing 
else but to see her. Mr. Serle drew a chair to 
the fire, spreading out his hands to get warm. 
"Tea? No, thank you — ruins the diges- 
tion — gross self-indulgence. You ladies have 
taken regularly to six meals a day. Even 
my wife, whose creed is self-denial, as the 
extreme of High Churchism, makes an ex- 
ception in favour of tea — she goes off in the 
fog at eight every day to morning prayers, 
and has tea before she sets out, and again 
on her return ; it is perpetual dram-drinking. 
Ladies, however, must be allowed these little 
indulgences, but for men it is inexcusable ;" 
and he glanced at Basil Maitland's cup of tea 
with an eye of scorn ludicrously severe for 
the occasion. 
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Mr. Neville was just now a welcome arri- 
val, although his appearance did not improve 
Mr. Serle's temper, for there was no love lost 
between these two men. Mr. Neville liked 
to be the bearer of any news, whether grave 
or gay, and he was all smiles and good- 
humour to-day, for he found a suitable as- 
sembly in his wife's drawing-room, and he 
had a little story ready to narrate to a worthy 
audience. 

"Where is Lady Conway?" he began; 
"she is usually here at this time, my dear; 
are you not expecting her ?" 

"She is generally rather late; I daresay 
we shall see her soon," Maria answerted care- 
lessly. 

" I have a piece of gossip for you about 
her," Mr. Neville continued, "if you think 
there will be time to tell it ; for we shall all 
look very guilty if she comes in in the midst 
of it. You've heard nothing of her to-day ?" 
he said, turning to his wife. "You look all 
innocence; but she may have been sobbing 
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on your shoulder only a quarter of an hour 
ago — " 

" No, indeed, I have heard nothing of her. 
Do go on ; you make me quite anxious." 

" Yery well, then; the story is this. You 
all know, of course, that old Sir Eetford is 
supposed to beat her, locks her up, does every 
thing that is most atrocious to her — " 

"Don't believe it, Lady Adela," Maria 
put in; "Sir Eetford quite worships her. 
Eeally, Wilfred, you are most scandalous." 

" Listen to my story, and judge for your- 
selves," Mr. Neville continued, with radiant 
volubility; "Sir Eetford went away for a 
week's hunting in Lincolnshire on Monday, 
and was not expected home before Saturday ; 
his daughter also is away, so Lady Conway 
is alone; and it seems — am I not right, 
Maria? — he has a great objection to her 
going into society without him — " 

"Quite right, too," muttered Mr. Serle; 
" a pretty woman who is a great fool requires 
leading-strings." 
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"Well," pursued Mr. Neville, "it seems 
the lovely Carry, as we all call her here, felt 
a little dull last night; she grew weary of 
her novel or her crochet, or whatever she 
does with herself, and she thought she would 
venture out to a very mild little drum at 
Lady Wycliffe's, although she had not asked 
leave before her husband went away. I saw 
her there, looking very charming and pen- 
sive, with those large pleading eyes of hers. 
We were all very civil to her, of course, and 
the poor thing had a very nice pleasant little 
evening; came away by herself very dis- 
creetly and quietly at a quarter before twelve. 
I put on her cloak myself, poor dear ! Her 
carriage puts up at Baker's, and it is his man 
who tells the story." 

In truth, as Lady Conway sat in the car- 
riage at her door that night, Mr. Neville had 
passed by on foot, on his way home, and had 
witnessed what he now professed to tell 
second-hand. His vanity caught at this occa- 
sion to establish a private understanding with 
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Lady Conway, and he had solemnly assured 
her no human being should ever know he had 
waited with her at her husband's door; but 
he could not resist telling the story, although 
he had conscience enough left to omit his 
own connection with it. And he continued — 
" She drove up to her own house, and saw 
a light in her husband's room. He had come 
home unexpectedly, found his wife out, sent 
all the servants to bed, saying that he should 
sit up for her himself. The coachman rang 
at the door — nobody answered. The man 
swears he continued to ring, and to kick and 
shake the door for an hour and a half, and 
there was that abominable old Quilp listening 
to it all the time. They could see his sha- 
dow moving about at the window. Think 
of the poor child in her white burnous, sitting 
shivering there in the gaslight for an hour 
and a half ! She might have gone off to some 
of her friends and taken counsel, if she had 
not seen his choleric old head bobbing about 
behind the blind ; and she was afraid to stir, 
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I suppose, lest he should never let her come 
back again." 

"She never ought to have gone back, I 
think," said Maitland, " after such an outrage ; 
she should have had too much dignity to do so." 

"How d'ye know she has gone back?" 
said Mr. Neville, with a glittering laugh — 
"perhaps she is sitting there still ! Shall we 
go and see ? However, to resume my story. 
At last a housemaid came down in her night- 
dress, and unbarred the door; and poor dear 
Carry, all in a shiver and a chatter, crawled 
into the house like a criminal, and has not 
been heard of since. 0, by the bye, it was 
rather pretty of her — the man reports that 
she stopped on the doorstep to say to him — 
1 Sir Eetford is so very deaf;' which is not 
true, for he hears as well as I do. But she 
wanted to screen him, so she told a little 
fib, which was really very nice of her, and 
we must rally round her and protect her." 

"How is it," asked Mr. Serle, "that a 
woman with brains enough to tell a lie to 
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screen her husband, cannot find out a way to 
avoid offending him ? Depend upon it, she 
must be an aggravating woman to need such 
a set-down as that of last night. It is clear 
that she has no self-control whatever; does 
exactly as she likes; and has to suffer for 
it, as we all do sooner or later." 

"May it be later!" said Mr. Neville, de- 
voutly folding his hands. 

"However," Mr. Serle continued, some- 
what oracularly, without noticing this inter- 
ruption, " as yet Lady Conway has only acted 
wilfully ; a day may come," — and he gave a 
glance from under his shaggy gray eyebrows 
at Mr. Neville, — " when she will look back at 
that hour and a half in the fog and cold at 
her husband's door, and wish she could have 
it over again." 

Mr. Neville was rather pleased with this 
little hint, and rose to look at himself in the 
glass. At the same moment the door opened, 
and Lady Conway herself glided into the 
room. She looked as graceful, and as pretty, 
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and as pleading as ever; a little paler, per- 
haps, than usual, but she never had any 
colour. She sat down beside Mrs. Neville 
on the sofa, and with a sweet plaintive smile 
accepted a thin piece of bread and butter, 
drank some tea, and looked none the worse 
for her midnight airing. 

Sir Eetford Conway had been an Indian 
judge, and was now returned to enjoy his 
fortune in England. Lady Conway was his 
second wife; she was five or six years older 
than her step-daughter, his only child. In 
practical good sense Eleanor Conway was far 
above her step -mother, and when she was 
at home she exercised a wholesome influence 
upon her, and often succeeded in keeping the 
peace when Sir Eetford had made himself 
ready for battle. He loved his pretty wife, 
but he was painfully aware of his bald head, 
his homely features, and his rough voice, and 
he naturally wished for some evidence of at- 
tachment on her side. He had worshipped 
that languid gentleness and laissez-faire that 
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were the lovely Carry's chief attributes, but 
he felt a restless desire to call out some 
spark of feeling which it seemed to him 
must be lurking somewhere in her nature. 
He married her because she was so refined 
and gentle and indifferent, with all the lan- 
guor of a Calcutta young lady; and as soon 
as she belonged to him, he wished to change 
her into an impassioned, energetic, self-sacri- 
ficing woman. She was too indolent to do 
any thing wrong — her faults were all nega- 
tions. But she had a dogged impassibility 
in pursuing her own course, let who might be 
inconvenienced by it. Such a punishment 
as Sir Eetford's simple expedient of shutting 
her out of the house made very little impres- 
sion upon her. It was tiresome certainly; 
but then Mr. Neville had joined her, and 
made the time go by rather pleasantly all the 
while. She never knew how much it had 
cost the warm-hearted old man to turn a deaf 
ear to the repeated ringing of the bell, and to 
think of that delicate creature alone, as he 
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supposed her to be, and cold and frightened 
outside her own door. "It will be a good 
lesson to her," he repeated to himself. " Ten 
minutes more, and I will let her in, and then 
at last she will be sorry to have disregarded 
my wishes, and she'll cry, and I shall forgive 
her, and she won't do it again." Mr. Neville 
had begged Lady Conway to be very discreet, 
and never to let Sir Eetford know that he had 
sate in the carriage at the door. Perhaps he 
was right; Sir Eetford was so very loud and 
boisterous when he was annoyed, it was very 
disagreeable to offend him. 

While Mr. Neville was chattering out his 
gossip about Lady Conway, Amy and Arthur 
were rattling over the stones in a hansom, 
through Holborn, past the deserted Smithfield 
Market, past Bartholomew's Hospital with its 
quiet square and its gardens surrounded by 
fine piles of stone buildings, on their way to 
Doughty-street. They enjoyed dashing along 
at a rapid rate through the fog, and thought 
but little as yet of the parting from their 
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friends. Paris is not the end of the world, 
and in a few months' time the Evelyns would 
return to live in London — no longer in Doughty- 
street, and out of daily reach, but in the Ne- 
villes' own neighbourhood. 

Much as Arthur reverenced and loved his 
friend George, he had been too well trained at 
home to have formed any romantic scheme 
about him and his sister. Often and often his 
mother had said to him that Amy must, marry 
a rich man, and be spared those narrow cares 
and that assiduous economy which had cramped 
and worried her own liberal nature, because 
they had not been sweetened by a common 
cause and a hearty affection. Every thing is 
easy to those who are happy in their married 
life; and a dinner of herbs where love is, how 
good it is ! But without love the herbs have 
rather a bitter taste. 

Mr. Neville, with his club and his popu- 
larity, led an easy life, while his wife was 
keeping up an appearance of graceful refine- 
ment at home, and eating her herbs as cheer- 
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fully as she could; but her prevailing thought 
was how to secure at least the loaves and 
fishes for her beautiful daughter, and to let 
her take her chance in life with plenty of 
material comfort to start her on her way. As 
for Mr. Neville, he was too absolutely en- 
grossed by himself and his own amusements to 
enter very vividly into any serious plans, even 
for the temporal well-being of his children. 
For their souls he probably agreed with those 
celebrated sentiments delivered in a speech at 
Tiverton some years ago, that " all children 
are born good," and he concluded his own had 
remained so under his wife's instructions. 
They were docile and dutiful, and accepted 
their position and the rules of the society in 
which they lived. Only with the Evelyns did 
they catch glimpses of higher aims than those 
by which they were surrounded at home; and 
it is to the credit of these young people that 
they had clung to their early friends, and re- 
cognised true nobility under every discourage- 
ment ; and although they had chosen to banish 
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themselves from the civilised part of the world 
— for it must be owned that even the kindly 
Maria discreetly assumed that the Evelyns 
were too far off to accept invitations to May- 
fair, and that George was too busy to dine out. 
Mr. Neville said to his wife, " By living 
in that out-of-the-world corner in Doughty- 
street they lose the patois of our society. If 
they come back amongst us from time to 
time, they are like revenants, we can't un- 
derstand them nor they us. A physician in 
full practice is all very well; once at the 
top of the ladder he may make it a very good 
position; gives the entree to all sorts of good 
houses, and introduces you to all the pretty 
women: but a young medical student is not 
the sort of fellow I want Arthur and his sister 
to associate with. One don't know what dis- 
eases he might not bring in amongst us, com- 
ing out from his sick beds and dissections, and 
one don't know what else. As for his crazy 
old mother immuring herself in that desolate 
quarter of the world, of course she did it with 
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her eyes open, and she can't take offence if we 
wait till his apprenticeship is over before we 
ask them to the house again." 

Jane Evelyn was hurt; but she still loved 
Maria ; and all that was unworthy or ungenerous 
in Mrs. Neville's conduct now, she resolutely 
ascribed to her husband's evil influence. Poor 
Mr. Neville ! it was very hard upon him that 
the more high-minded of his wife's friends 
persisted in setting down every thing that was 
worldly in her conduct at his door; it had 
creaked on its hinges many times when it was 
in no immediate fault. He only thought of 
himself and his own amusement; his wife 
thought of others and of their amusement. She 
was unselfish, but she was worldly still. 

Mrs. Evelyn did not like or respect Mr. 
Neville; and though a woman of perfectly 
good manners, she could not act a part and 
appear to do so, and she never relaxed from a 
cold reserve towards him, which was irritating 
and wounding to his vanity, for Mr. Neville 
believed himself to be irresistible with all 
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women ; and when lie found his petit air con- 
querant, generally so popular, was not appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Evelyn, he took out his revenge 
by always speaking of her in contemptuous 
tones, and especially as a rococo old woman 
who had lost all her good looks, which he no 
doubt considered the worst accusation he could 
bring against any lady. Had he not swal- 
lowed the elixir of youth himself? Mrs. Eve- 
lyn's hair, it is true, was gray, and her face 
had many lines of care upon it, and signs of 
storm near at hand; but there were lines also 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, which made you 
forget that she could be angry now and then. 

In the rose-leaf atmosphere of Mayfair 
she was spoken of as a martyr to her maternal 
tenderness, because she had preferred to live 
in the City for two years rather than be parted 
from her son. Wherever she lived, however, 
all who knew her would admit that she be- 
longed to what Carlyle calls the " "West-end of 
the universe." She could look with undazzled 
eye at all outward dignity and splendour, and 
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recognise true greatness under whatever ex- 
ternal form it might present itself. In her 
husband's lifetime she had gone amongst all 
classes, both at home and abroad; and whe- 
ther she was with the highest or the lowest 
in social position, she so completely ignored 
the worldly and narrow side of things, that 
they were shamed into being unworldly too, 
when in her company. 

Amy and Arthur reached Doughty-street 
soon after five, and found the Evelyns at din- 
ner. They were to start by an evening train 
for Folkestone; but the table, was arranged 
with its usual exquisite neatness and simpli- 
city. Mrs. Evelyn was admirable in all the 
details of her household, and all was orderly, 
well-arranged, and comfortable, however small 
her means might be. Luggage was piled up 
in the passage. George went out to meet 
his friends as they came into the house, and 
brought them into the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Evelyn received them with outstretched hands. 

" How very kind, Amy ! I did not think 
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you would be able to come, though I was sure 
of your brother. But I am quite aware that 
it is a great thing for a young lady from May- 
fair to make a journey to the City to see an 
old woman like me." 

" I knew Arthur would bring her," George 
said, and his face lighted up as he looked at 
her. 

" Do you really go to-night?" Amy asked; 
"we shall miss you both so very much, Mrs. 
- Evelyn, and all our pleasant visits here, and 
the walks in Charterhouse Square. I have 
grown very fond of the City since you have 
lived here. I shall always like it far better 
than Mayfair — and, of course, I am come to 
say good-bye." 

George knew very well that Amy only 
looked on him as a brother; his own feeling 
for her was, as may be expected, of a much 
deeper kind. Indeed, if she had been far less 
attractive than she was, it would have been 
strange if he had escaped falling in love with 
her, when she had been the one bright and 
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beautiful object that he had seen for the last 
two years. Following his patients, as he 
often did, to their own squalid homes, there 
to carry out and perfect their recovery after 
they were discharged from the hospital, he 
and his mother were accustomed to wit- 
ness poverty and misery, which they did 
their utmost to relieve, in a perfectly unpre- 
tending way — because it had to be done, and 
there was no one else to do it. The con- 
trast between such scenes and Amy's radiant 
presence at this period of George's life would 
have dazzled many a less susceptible heart 
than his; and he winced under her unem- 
barrassed expressions of regret at his going 
away. She would have liked any one for 
whom Arthur had so great an affection; but 
she was also unaffectedly attached to George 
and to his mother, and grateful for their un- 
varying kindness to her. She had always ac- 
cepted the intimacy with them as we accept 
that of our relations, as a matter of course 
— a friendship that was to last for life, for 
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better for worse. Without analysing her af- 
fection for George, she reverenced and ad- 
mired him more than any body else that she 
had ever seen. In the deep-rooted humility 
and self-distrust of her disposition, she some- 
times wondered at his goodness to her — at his 
taking the trouble to notice her at all — and 
she settled it in her own mind that it was 
only as a supplementary part of her brother 
that George condescended to treat her also as 
a friend. 

Amicia was at this early age more to be 
admired for the perfect innocence than for the 
strength and nobleness of her character. She 
would recoil with horror from every thought 
of evil, but had not sufficient self-reliance for 
the energetic pursuit of good. She had wings, 
but had not yet learnt how to use them. Her 
early training had cramped her into an over- 
strained dread of doing what nobody else does 
— of asserting her own individuality. In good 
hands, this meekness of submission might be 
trained to the practice of the highest virtues. 
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We have seen what was the society she lived 
in at home. There was a totally different at- 
mosphere in the Neville and the Evelyn world, 
though they had lived a good deal amongst the 
same set of people; Amy felt lifted up to higher 
ground with the Evelyns, and her mind took in 
larger and nobler views of life. The dingy, 
old-fashioned drawing-room in Doughty-street 
had been illuminated while they lived in it; 
there were always signs of good taste and of 
cultivation wherever they lived; and, above 
all, plenty of books — even the newest publica- 
tions — for this was their one great luxury. 

As Amicia sat there on this last evening, 
her usually high spirits were gradually dying 
out. She felt how great the blank would be 
when this house was shut up. Here were no 
worldly or narrow views to chafe against ; and 
yet there was more real freedom than she had 
ever known at home. 

Mrs. Evelyn would pull out her large bas- 
ket of work for the poor as naturally and as 
much as a matter of colirse as other ladies take 
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up their embroidery; and while she stitched 
away at a warm petticoat or cut out a rough 
jacket, she was ready to enter into any fanciful 
theory or wild scheme that might be uttered 
there, without any hooting or outcry. There 
was a sense of liberty, as well as of protection 
from envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
which Arthur and Amy could meet with no- 
where else. 

Although it was the fashion in Mayfair 
to give a little shudder at the mention of 
"Poor George" and his course of study, the 
younger members of the Neville family were 
certainly as warmly his friends as ever. Ar- 
thur's disposition was very much what his 
mother's had been at his age, only he was 
more sensitive than she had ever been, and 
he concentrated his affections upon a very few 
people, while she had spread hers out and di- 
luted them a little in the process. He had 
little sympathy with his father ; but the sweet- 
ness of his nature threw off all irreverent criti- 
cism, and a high sense of duty prevented any 
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collision between them. He had always looked 
up to George Evelyn as to a superior being, 
and owed much to his example and influence 
both at school and at college. Arthur had 
thrown his whole soul into this great devotion 
to his friend, to whom he clung with a tena- 
city which irritated Mr. Neville, who would 
often try to rouse him up to cultivate some 
more eligible acquaintance in a worldly point 
of view. Arthur would do his best to please 
his father, but there was no heart in it, and he 
always returned unchanged to his old friend. 

There had been less intercourse between 
them during this two years — for George had 
been too busy to give much time to friendship 
— but no week had passed without a meeting. 
George was touched by Arthur's devotion, and 
loved him for his own sake; but he was strong 
enough to stand alone, and Arthur was not. 
Perhaps George thought himself stronger than 
was really the case. He found it a harder 
matter than he had expected to say " Good- 
bye" to Amy; it needed all his habitual reti- 
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cence and reserve to conceal how much that 
bright face had influenced him for a long time 
past. Amy felt very sorrowful and subdued, 
but she was not in love, and we all know that 
until that affliction comes upon her she is not 
desperately unhappy even in parting from her 
dearest friends. Arthur felt it, perhaps, the 
most of the two. Mrs. Evelyn was too full 
of the future, and of her son's high calling,' 
impressed as she was with the belief that he 
had been intrusted from on high with the 
"great gift of healing," to be very doleful. 
She bade a kindly farewell to her young 
friends ; but her only son, who was all in all 
to her, went with her, and how could she 
grieve? 

"And when do you come back really to 
live in London ?" Amy asked. 

" I have to go to all sorts of places first, 
but I suppose in about a year we shall come 
back, and then I shall take my degree at 
Cambridge and set up a brass plate on my 
door and a night-bell. Will you have me 
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for your doctor, Amy ? or shall you be mar- 
ried to some young nobleman by that time, 
who will slam the door in my face if I 
come to call on you ?" 

" What am I to do if I am perfectly well ? 
I don't know what it is to be ill." 

" I shall ask you to recommend me to 
your fine lady acquaintances as a very well- 
meaning, intelligent young man, in whom 
you take an interest, an early friend of your 
brother's — " 

" An early friend of my own," interrupted 
Amy warmly, and by a sudden impulse she 
gave him her hand. 

They were standing by the fire, and the 
time had come to say good-bye at last. The 
tears came into George's eyes, and he said 
" God bless you !" in a tone of so much 
feeling that Amy was perplexed, it was so 
seldom that he lost his self-command even 
for a moment. He gave her his arm, and 
took her out to the cab, which they had 
kept waiting at the door. 
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The fog had now dispersed, and the moon 
was struggling through the drifting clouds. 
Amy's face looked very pale and wistful as 
the last farewell had to be said. A pre- 
sentiment of evil came over her; she was of 
a clinging nature like her brother, and she 
looked up to George as a guide and sup- 
port, which Arthur, with all his tenderness, 
could never be. He was too like herself 
in disposition, and to lean on him would 
have been "as if one sweet pea should try 
to prop up another." 

They were just driving off when George's 
dog, a bull terrier, came scuffling after his 
master. 

" Here, Arthur !" he said, " will you take 
care of this fellow for me ? If he's in your 
way he can go to a livery stable." 

Arthur and Amy were delighted to have 
any thing of George's under their charge, 
and, after a little more discussion, Eab was 
packed in with them and carried off to May- 
fair. 
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Basil Maitland had waited in vain for a 
glimpse of Miss Neville; the faithful band 
of friends had all dispersed, and still he sate 
on until Mrs. Neville was obliged to say 
she must go and dress for dinner, and that 
she would bring Amy to his studio for a 
sitting next day. He still continued, how- 
ever, to loiter about the street; and when 
the cab drove up to the door, he was there, 
as if by chance, to meet it — and so Amy 
was handed out by one lover, as she had 
been handed in by another, while she was 
equally ignorant in each case that it was so. 

" I have just left Mrs. Neville," Basil 
said, "and she is kind enough to say she 
will bring you to-morrow at half-past eleven 
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for a sitting — will this be quite convenient 
to you?" 

"0 yes, quite, thank you;" and she 
was going into the house without shaking 
hands with him; but, rather to her surprise, 
he hurried forward with a "good evening," 
so earnest and imploring in its tone, that 
she was obliged to go through the common- 
place civility, that appeared to him a matter 
of life pr death. 

Arthur saw it all, but he was glad that 
his sister did not perceive the reason of Basil's 
pertinacity. 

" What a bore he is !" she said, care- 
lessly, as the street-door closed upon him! 
""We are already very late, I am afraid," 
and she ran upstairs without another thought 
for poor Basil, who crossed the street, and 
lingered still, watching the light from her 
window, with a sickening longing for to- 
morrow and half-past eleven to arrive. 

George's parting legacy of the dog proved 
to be a more serious charge than he had in- 
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tended. Eab was fond of Arthur, and knew 
him well; the first part of the evening he 
was content to lie still on the rug in Ar- 
thur's study, a little room at the end of the 
passage downstairs, where he had some- 
times before sat out the smoking of a cigar, 
and waited for his master. Amy went down 
to wish him good night, and in spite of her 
brother's remonstrances insisted on leaving a 
plate full of meat, another of water, and a 
large railway rug, her own special posses- 
sion, quite new, and a very pretty dark- 
blue colour, by Kab's side for the night. 
She even suggested a night-light, until at 
last Arthur turned her out of the room and 
made her go to bed. They both felt rather 
guilty and nervous about introducing a dog 
into the house without first obtaining per- 
mission from the higher powers. Of course, 
Arthur had a right to do as he chose, and 
could keep a dog if he liked, but as a matter 
of courtesy he would have mentioned it first 
if it had not been so unpremeditated; and 
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as it happened that Mr. Neville dined at 
home on this day, it was not convenient to 
Arthur to introduce the subject of George's 
dog. "In fact, my dear," he had said to 
Amy, " I don't see why we should say any 
thing about it just yet; we can keep him 
in my room, and it will be great fun hid- 
ing food for him like Grissel Baillie." The 
two young cowards were thwarted in their 
plan of concealment, for Eab betrayed him- 
self as the night drew pn by howling for 
his old home and his old master. Amy 
hurried out of bed, and crept downstairs in 
her dressing-gown; coming suddenly against 
Arthur in the dark, she gave a scream 
which awakened her mother, and gave her 
a fit of palpitation of the heart for an hour, 
though she did not know it was Amy who 
screamed. Mr. Neville also heard it, but did 
not get up to inquire further, concluding it 
was some poor wretch in the street — "not 
his affair," and soon dropping off to sleep 
again. 
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Meantime the brother and sister were 
caressing poor Eab. On their appearance 
he ceased to howl, but continued more on 
the alert than ever for his master's arrival. 
They made up the fire, pulled two arm-chairs 
before the fender, and with the railway rug 
and some of the coats out of the hall, spent 
a great part of the night in the study to- 
gether, afraid to move lest the barking should 
begin again, and rouse up the house. At last 
Arthur insisted on sending his sister to bed 
at three o'clock in the morning, while he re- 
mained a prisoner by Kab's side till the scuffle 
of housemaids and the noise of life had be- 
gun, and it might be hoped the howling of 
the dog would be merged in the general 
hubbub. 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Neville, on 
going down to breakfast, detected a smell 
of tobacco in the passage, the result of Ar- 
thur's vigil, which had been beguiled by 
smoking ; and on going into his study to see 
if the window had been opened, she dis- 
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covered the dog, with " George Evelyn, 
Esq." on his collar, and Amy's own pecu- 
liar railway- wrapper rolled up to form a bed 
for him to lie on. 

Mrs. Neville gently expostulated with 
Arthur upon his want of courtesy towards 
her in introducing any thing of the kind into 
the house in an underhand manner, and took 
occasion also to question him a little more 
closely than she had ever done before upon 
the extent of Amy's regard for George. 

"You know, my dear Arthur, nothing 
could be more lamentable than that she should 
take any foolish fancy for him. I have trusted 
you hitherto, and allowed you to take your 
sister to the house whenever you liked. She 
was such a mere child, it did not signify at 
first ; but now she is eighteen, and very soon 
to be introduced. I don't like to see this 
absurd interest about George's dog — she never 
noticed any other dog. I never knew her care 
for pets ; it is not like her, and it has made 
an uncomfortable impression upon my mind." 

VOL. I. F 
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Arthur was very penitent as to the con- 
cealment of poor Rab ; but he could honestly 
assure his mother he saw nothing but unem- 
barrassed friendship between Amy and his 
Mend. 

"Well, I am very glad the Evelyns have 
left London," was his mother's reply. 

It is not necessary to follow George to 
Paris — he worked there as he had done in 
London, living every moment of his life, and 
delighting in his work. He and his mother 
lived together in the Quartier latin as con- 
tentedly as they had done in Doughty-street. 
They were able to secure a pretty set of 
rooms overlooking the flower-market on the 
Quai, the yellow Seine before their windows. 
George used to get up very early in the morn- 
ing and go off to the hospitals, to which the 
physicians give their fresh morning hours, 
and it was not till late in the day that he 
could come back to his mother ; but how plea- 
sant those evenings were to her. If George 
went out, he never forgot to consider her in 
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his absence, and would always good-naturedly 
talk over with her whatever amusement he 
thought would be of any interest to her. 

There was no hidden corner concerning 
himself — no need of reserve between mother 
and son. Could she have followed him in 
fact, as she ever did in spirit, through all the 
hours of the day, she might have seen some 
things to regret, but she would never have 
been pained by any debasing or demoralising 
scene. "Wilful and impetuous he might be at 
times, but he was always tender and forbear- 
ing with his mother, and it must be owned 
that she was exigeante at times. Many plea- 
sant houses were open to them at Paris, and 
here and there a charming young face bright- 
ened up when George came into the room; 
and had he chosen the line of lady-killer, 
he might have pursued it with considerable 
success : but, in the first place, his profession 
was all-absorbing and delightful to him, and 
besides there was a sweet face in England 
that came between him and any new ac- 
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quaintance, however fascinating they might 
be. 

George Evelyn led a charmed life at this 
time. Do not we each of us wear this in- 
visible armour at some period of our lives, 
when no friend however kind, no companion 
however charming, can touch our inner life? 
How cold, lifeless, and artificial we remain 
till the subtle touch of true sympathy expands 
our whole nature ! Days and weeks and 
years of devotion from the wrong person — 
what does it bring? Gratitude and a plea- 
sant sense of appreciation — friendship, per- 
haps, at the best — perhaps a loathing and 
aversion for its reward. But a single word, 
a kind look from the right one, how it illumi- 
nates and glorifies all things ! Poor second- 
class admirer ! how often have you been sur- 
prised and enchanted at kind words and a 
radiant greeting, which have been only the 
overflowing of the happiness given by a word 
from your rival. 

Soon after the Evelyns left London, Ar- 
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thur obtained an appointment in the Embassy 
at Turin, and Amicia lost her dearest com- 
panion and friend when her brother left her. 
Eab was now transferred to her sole charge, 
and was doubly prized both for Arthur's and 
for his friend's sake. The regular routine of 
a London young lady was now to begin, but 
it was not pursued with much avidity. Mrs. 
.Neville suffered so much from late hours and 
fatigue, that Amy could not bear to keep her 
up for her amusement. Mr. Neville was 
proud of his daughter's beauty, and was 
glad to appear in a doorway with her now 
and then for a few minutes ; but he liked to 
circulate and make himself agreeable in an 
independent manner, and it bored him ex- 
ceedingly to have to act chaperon: conse- 
quently he did not do it oftener than he could 
help. Mrs. Neville's physician, Dr. Leeds, 
recommended rest and country air for her, 
and Lady Adela good-naturedly suggested to 
her brother that his cottage at Eichmond 
might be useful at this time to their old 
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friends. Her marriage with Mr. Cope had 
quietly taken place a few weeks before this 
time. Mrs. Neville had not found it difficult 
to obtain Lord Chilworth's consent. Mr. Cope 
was too essential to him in all ways to risk a 
rupture with him ; and though he disliked the 
mesalliance, he found it necessary to accept it. 
Lord Chilworth shrank from change of any 
kind; he was used to a life of routine, in 
which the Nevilles had formed an occasional 
part, and he was glad to place his cottage at 
their disposal for the next three months. Mr. 
Neville had gleaned considerable amusement 
from the "mediaeval romance," as he termed 
Lady Adela's marriage with Mr. Cope. The 
"loves of the Middle Ages" had been his 
theme for some time past: what impression 
he had of his own age and his own. flirtations 
it would be difficult to ascertain. With his 
"womankind," as he called them, at Eich- 
mond he was now free to enjoy society in his 
own way. An invalid wife, and a lovely 
young daughter on the high road to a splen- 
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did marriage, were interesting points upon 
which he could take out a little novelty of 
position. He could look equally handsome 
while sighing and shaking his head over his 
wife's illness, or while breaking into a smile, 
at once satisfied and discreet, when his daugh- 
ter's absence from the gay world in which he 
moved was lamented. Amicia came in to May- 
fair with her mother sometimes for a day or 
two, and Mrs. Neville rallied herself suffi- 
ciently to present her child at the first Draw- 
ing-room of the season. 

Early in May the Evelyns left Paris. 
They spent a few days only in London on 
their way to Edinburgh, but George saw 
Amicia once. The day that she was pre- 
sented he called in Mayfair. and found Mrs. 
Neville and her daughter in their Court 
dresses, just returned from the Drawing-room > 
and drinking tea at five o'clock. Lady Con- 
way and Eleanor, and a few other friends, 
including Basil Maitland and Mr. Serle, had 
come in to see the ladies in their "bravery," 
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and Mr. Neville was fluttering about with 
cups of tea and pretty speeches. 

George's quiet self-possession never failed 
him in any society. He had called on the 
chance of finding his old friends at home, and 
without thinking or knowing any thing about 
the Drawing-room; and there was Amy in a 
train and plumes. But she was so unaffectedly 
glad to see him, and looked so happy when he 
sate down beside her, that he longed to tell 
her, under cover of the Babel of other voices, 
how much he hoped to claim her for his own 
some day. Yet it seemed to him unfair to 
speak when she was just on the threshold of 
the world. George would not be satisfied 
with her love, if it were pledged to him be- 
fore she had known any one else. It should 
be put to a fair test, and he would not have 
cared to accept Miranda's love for Ferdinand. 
He would wait and work on away from her, 
till she should have had time to see and know 
other men besides himself. 

Amy called up the dog, to show how jwell 
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she took care of him ; and they talked of Ar- 
thur and of old times, till Mrs. Neville caught 
sight of Amy's face lighted up with such a 
look of tender happiness, that she saw danger 
in her long talk with George, and discovered 
that Eab was crushing Amicia's dress, and 
made an interruption by sending him down- 
stairs with some difficulty, for he had recog- 
nised his old master, and could hardly be 
induced to leave him again; and Mrs. Ne- 
ville gracefully suggested that George should 
now take his dog under his own care again 
— so that Amicia would no longer possess 
any hostage of her early friend. 

Basil Maitland sate apart while Amy and 
George and the dog were all talking together ; 
he felt the utter hopelessness of his passion, 
and yet it hung like a heavy chain upon him. 
He had never told Amy of his unfortunate 
attachment for her; but she was so used to 
see him at her feet, morally though not actu- 
ally, that even in her gentle disposition there 
was something nearly akin to contempt in her 
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slighting manner to him — for even the sweet- 
est nature in early youth is apt to be hard 
upon a passion it cannot return, and has never 
experienced in its own case. It appeared to 
her as if Mr. Maitland was acting the part 
of a despairing lover on the stage, though he 
never dared directly to approach the subject; 
and it rather amused her when she caught 
his jealous eye fixed upon her as she talked 
with George. 

It was not Amicia's fault that Basil hung 
about the house as he did ; she had never en- 
couraged him by so much as a kind look, 
beyond the natural suavity and sweetness 
with which she addressed all the world, from 
a street-sweeper upwards. It was Mrs. Ne- 
ville who liked Basil's society, and who was 
grateful to him for his devotion to her childL 
They talked it over together sometimes, and 
Maria always explained to him very frankly 
that she had far other views for Amicia ; but 
if he liked to come to the house as a friend, 
he was very welcome. Mrs. Neville did not 
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think any affection could be deep enough to 
cause more than a passing scar. She knew 
nothing of desperate states of mind, and she 
meant to be kind to Basil when she sent him 
a note, and expressly invited him to come and 
see Amicia in her Court-dress; but it was 
the kindness which throws a bone to a starving 
dog outside the door, while the plateful of meat 
is kept for the pet spaniel inside the house. 

The pet spaniel was certainly not George 
Evelyn, and he was quite quick enough to 
see through Mrs. Neville's tactics in sending 
Eab away and breaking up his pleasant t$te- 
a-tite with Amy. He shook hands at once, 
and took his leave with the same friendliness 
of manner with which he had arrived ; and 
as the door closed upon him, it seemed to 
Amicia that daylight and fresh air were shut 
out with him, leaving her in an artificial at- 
mosphere with which she had no real affinity. 
Yet it never appeared to her possible that she 
could marry this "Poor George," whose posi- 
tion was referred to so slightingly at home, and 
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who greeted her so calmly and quietly after 
any absence. It was clear to her that he 
was only kind to her for Arthur's sake. She 
could see that Mr. Maitland had some absurd 
kind of romance about her; and though she 
knew George would never betray his feelings 
in that manner, she could not imagine that 
he would shake hands with exactly the same 
friendliness with her mother as with herself, 
if he had any real affection for her. 

To remain unmarried was never suffered 
to be thought of by her mother. The most 
ill-assorted marriage perhaps is, on the whole, 
a less difficult and dreary position than single 
life to the parasite order of women, to which 
class Amicia certainly belonged. She could 
not stand alone, and her mother knew this; 
and when she considered her own precarious 
health, her husband's selfishness, and Arthur's 
weakness, it became Mrs. Neville's first object 
in life to see her daughter in safe hands. 
With her quick penetration she saw that 
George loved her, and she knew that her 
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daughter would be safe with him — safe from 
all that was petty, worldly, and ignoble — for 
George had proved himself a safeguard to 
Arthur, and had been his protector and his 
shield in a thousand temptations at Eton and 
at college. Mrs. Neville had reason to be 
deeply grateful to George Evelyn for all from 
which he had saved her son. She loved him 
in her quiet way as a kind of elder son of her 
own. But he had not forty thousand a-year, 
and he was only a doctor. Amy might be 
nearer the kingdom of heaven with him, but 
how far from the crfone de la crSme of the best 
society ! 

Amicia's plastic nature, and her indifference 
to the admiration she excited in the world, 
gave her mother good grounds for believing 
that she would not oppose any plan that her 
parents approved for her establishment. 

There are dispositions weak and yielding 
in all but their affections, and until these are 
thoroughly called out you can lead them 
where you will — they have no ballast yet. 
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Amicia had imbibed some of her mother's 
disbelief in married happiness. She saw so 
little of it amongst her mother's friends. It 
seemed as if there was a freemasonry amongst 
them which gave the lie to all romance. The 
Copes certainly appeared to be happy, but they 
were a thoroughly prosaic couple. Amy liked 
Lady Adela, however, and was thankful for 
her cheerful presence at Eichmond during this 
time, when her mother was continually suf- 
fering, under all her outward sweetness and 
serenity. The children, too, were a resource. 
The eldest, Lady Elizabeth, was about four- 
teen. She was, like all the Pointztown family, 
pale, with sandy hair and a high nose. Her 
brother, Lord Towers, was handsome ; he was 
only nine years old, and was tender-hearted 
like his aunts. 

But the greatest nuisance of this summer 
to Amy was the pertinacity with which Mr. 
Maitland came down to visit them. Lord 
Chilworth had engaged him to make a draw- 
ing of his children. This alone brought him 
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often to the house, and he kept np an un- 
ceasing assiduity and devotion in his man- 
ner to Amy, which had become at last a 
restraint and a pain to her. If he would but 
have talked to her as quietly and easily as 
he did to her mother, she could have liked 
him very well; but whenever he came near 
her she had a consciousness of his admiration 
and devotion, and it became a weariness to 
her. She could not speak kindly to him 
without putting him into an overjoyed condi- 
tion of excitement. She could not be grave 
and silent but he must remark it, and come 
and sigh by her side. If Arthur had been at 
home, she could have told him how terribly 
Basil bored her ; but she could not tease her 
mother with her small troubles, when she 
knew how much she needed cheering and 
support. And Mrs. Neville liked Mr. Mait- 
land; at all events, she encouraged his visits 
and rather enjoyed his society. She could see 
that he was a nuisance to Amy, and that he 
was in love with her ; but she knew that he 
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was five-and-thirty ; lie had probably passed 
through, such phases more than once before, 
and she did not think he would quite die of 
it this time. If he was over-attentive, Lord 
Chilworth could not be accused of too much 
demonstration; and Maria saw with satisfac- 
tion, that, as Amy recoiled from Mr. Mait- 
land, she sheltered herself more and more 
under the high-bred calm of their host, and 
would look much better pleased when Lord 
Chilworth sat beside her in blank abstraction, 
than when poor Basil was hovering about her 
with a thousand little attentions, endeavouring 
in all ways to make himself agreeable. 

The season came to an end, and Amicia's 
gaieties had been confined to three or four 
balls and a few garden parties. 

The Nevilles were still made welcome at 
Lord Chilworth's Eichmond cottage, and he 
remained with them there instead of going 
off to Chilworth Castle, as had usually been 
his custom. But Lady Adela's marriage had 
unbalanced him, and it was clear that some 
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great revolution was pending in his mode of 
life. 

Mr. Neville had made use of his double 
manage partly to retrench various home ex- 
penses and partly to make himself agreeable 
to Lady Conway. He flattered himself that 
Sir Eetford began to look disquieted and an- 
noyed at his attentions, and nothing could 
gratify Mr. Neville more than to gain fresh 
proof that he could still create jealousy in a 
husband and folly in a wife. 

But August had come and had carried off 
Sir Eetford and his wife to the Highlands, 
with their daughter; and by a mere coinci- 
dence, of course, Mr. Neville went off at the 
same time to pay various visits in Scotland 
and elsewhere, leaving all things at home to 
the wise management of his wife. "Nothing 
can be better, my dear," he said, as he wished 
her a most kind and courteous farewell, " than 
the aspect of affairs. Don't urge it on, you 
know ; let Chilworth take his time ; but don't 
let it loiter on beyond a certain point. You 
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can propose to go back to London any day 
and insist upon it, when the Copes are away, 
and he must be left alone if you go. He 
can't bear solitude, you know, and that can 
be your trump-card. But I leave all in your 
hands with perfect confidence." 

Mrs. Neville had a few last words, too, 
on her side. She was disturbed upon Lady 
Conway's account, and she earnestly begged 
her husband to keep out of her way. "Sir 
Eetford is so violent, Wilfred, you may pro- 
voke some dreadful scene if you follow her 
about any more. I wish most heartily that 
you were not going to Scotland ; I know you 
are only amusing yourself, but you may make 
Carry very unhappy." 

Wilfred rewarded his wife for this sug- 
gestion by kissing her hand several times, 
and assuring her that " she was the dearest, 
most considerate creature in all the world, 
and that he would take care to follow her 
advice in all ways ; only he was bound now 
to pay his visits in Scotland, and it was im- 
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possible to change his plans at the eleventh 
hour." And then, as he turned from Maria's 
sofa, he gave a long satisfied look at himself 
in the glass, and hurried back to Mayfair to 
pack up for his departure. 

About this time George Evelyn and his 
mother returned from Edinburgh. They had 
arranged to spend the autumn and winter at 
Berlin; but time and absence had so far as- 
sured and matured George's attachment for 
Amy, that before making any fresh move he 
had determined to see her and find out if he 
had any chance of gaining her affection. If 
he should win her, he would give up any 
further schemes for completing the wide range 
of study that his father had planned out 
for him. He had already seen and studied 
enough to feel that he might fairly go in for 
his first degree in medicine at Cambridge, 
and commence practising as a physician with- 
out further delay. His devotion to his work 
at St. Bartholomew's had won him the good 
opinion of some of the leading medical men 
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of the day ; and the prestige of his father's 
scientific ability, and the friendships he had 
inherited as his birthright, were all likely to 
place him at once in a fair position for the 
practice of his profession. 

Amy's letters to Mrs. Evelyn had been 
altogether satisfactory; she was not exposed 
to the full glare of a London season, but 
leading a quiet life at Eichmond, with her 
invalid mother, at the house of their old friend 
Lord Chilworth. How often George pictured 
her to himself in her soft muslin dress, gliding 
about amongst the flowers, or sitting on the 
lawn by her mother's side ! Providence ap- 
peared especially to have sheltered her from 
the world, in order that he should find her 
with her heart free, just at the time when 
he had made up his mind to tell her of his 
great love for her. 

It was a beautiful day, the sky without a 
cloud ; and as he drove up to Chilworth Cot- 
tage at Eichmond, George caught a glimpse 
through the trees just such as he had often 
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pictured to himself. There was Amy sitting 
on the lawn under a tree, but he could not 
get up to her without going through the 
house. She had not seen him, and it is only 
in fancy that we • scale walls, break down 
partitions, and rush straight at the beloved 
object. In reality we must go through .the 
ordinary forms of society, and wait to be an- 
nounced by servants, when our own heart is 
leaping up to declare itself without delay; 
so George had to drive up to the front door 
and ask, "If Mrs. Neville was at home." 

She was at home, and by herself in the 
drawing-room. The windows were all open, 
and again George could see Amy at a little 
distance on the lawn; but this time she was 
not alone — she had two children with her: 
they were sitting at her feet as she read aloud 
to them from the book in her hand. Mrs. 
Neville received George with all her old 
kindness, but he was pained to see how ill 
she looked; yet her face wore its old serene 
expression still. " You will like to see your 
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friend Amy," she said; "I only wish, dear 
Arthur were here too; but we have excel- 
lent accounts of him from Turin, and I hope 
before long he will pay us a visit. Indeed, 
I think we shall very likely require his pre- 
sence here very soon. I daresay some ru- 
mours may have reached you, George, of our 
happy prospects for dear Amy ?" " No ;" 
George said he had heard nothing. Mrs. 
Neville rose quietly without speaking for a 
moment while she put on her hat, and then 
taking George's arm, she walked through the 
open window on to the lawn, only adding, 
as she looked towards Amicia with the chil- 
dren, "She will make a very young step- 
mother, will not she ?" 



CHAPTEE IV. 

WORLDLY WISDOM. 

Stepmother! Could it be possible that the 
child he remembered in the schoolroom only 
a year ago was to marry a man thirty years 
older than herself, and one for whom it was 
absolutely impossible that she could feel any 
real affection ? " Give, and it shall be given to 
you ;" but to whom had Lord Chilworth ever 
given any thing that could be called love? 
Even with his children he showed no ex- 
pansion of feeling. 

George had sufficient self-command to be- 
tray no sign of extraordinary emotion at Mrs. 
Neville's information. He appeared grave and 
preoccupied, but certainly not heart-broken; 
and as Mrs. Neville watched and listened to 
him, she almost repented of the insincerity of 
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winch she had been guilty in leading him to 
believe the engagement was a settled thing, 
while much still remained to be done before 
it would be decided. 

Secure now, however, against any rash de- 
monstration on George's part, she gave way 
to her usual kindliness of impulse, and asked 
him to stay and dine. His old friend Dr. 
Leeds would be with them, and Lady Adela 
and Mr. Cope. 

"But our host Lord Chilworth dines in 
town to-day," Maria said, " for which I am 
particularly sorry, as I should like you so 
much to have made his acquaintance." 

" I have already had that honour," George 
replied ; " and I shall be very happy to stay 
and dine with you, if you will excuse me 
for not dressing." 

" Certainly; and Dr. Leeds will keep you 
in countenance, I am sure. Here he comes. 
— My dear Dr. Leeds, here is a pleasant sur- 
prise for you ; Mr. Evelyn is with us to-day." 

"Ah! my dear George, where do you 
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come from?" and in another moment Dr. 
Leeds had walked off with him to another 
rustic seat on the lawn, delighted to have a 
long professional talk with him, and to hear 
the latest medical news from Paris and from 
Edinburgh. And no one who saw George's 
interest in the subject, and the animation 
which he threw into it, would have guessed 
that but a few minutes before he had learnt 
that Amicia was lost to him for ever. Why 
have not women professions to which they 
can turn for recovery from their troubles? 
It would not do ; they were intended to love 
and to suffer with their whole being — men 
only with a part. Yet George had sustained 
a great shock; and all the time that he was 
talking with Dr. Leeds, there was a dulled 
pain lying in wait to come out and torment 
him at his first leisure moment. It was not 
a mere passing shadow that had fallen upon 
his life, but a real grief; and it was a most 
bitter pang to him to look at Amy in all 
her perfection of youth and beauty, and to 
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be forced to believe that she was worldly 
at her heart's core. 

" Fit child for such parents," George re- 
peated to himself: yet her sweet nature 
pleaded for her; and she looked so gay and 
happy, he began to doubt whether this mar- 
riage was really a settled thing after all. 
If she had been persuaded by her parents 
to accept that old lord, he knew her well 
enough to be sure that she would not be 
able to look him in the face so frankly and 
fearlessly, and with that old winning smile 
of hers. Lord Chilworth might have proposed 
for her to her mother ; but George gradually 
convinced himself that Amy did not yet know 
of it. 

The Copes arrived for dinner, and George 
was again disturbed by Lady Adela's ex- 
tremely affectionate manner to Amy; it was 
painfully sisterly. But in fact Lady Adela 
and Mr. Cope could not fail to see that Mrs. 
Neville wished to secure Lord Chilworth for 
her daughter; and knowing him as they did, 
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they felt the tenderest pity for the poor 
child; but Lady Adela was too timid, and 
Mr. Cope too cautious, to interfere in any 
direct manner with what was going on. The 
dinner was very prettily arranged and very 
well cooked. Dr. Leeds liked a good din- 
ner, and made himself particularly agreeable. 
There was no want of conversation, until the 
two children came in to dessert, and, much 
to George's disgust, placed themselves one 
on each side of Amy, and appropriated her 
to themselves. She was so good-natured to 
them, no wonder that they were fond of her. 

Immediately after dinner Dr. Leeds's car- 
riage was announced; and as he offered to 
drive George back to town, there was no 
time for any further speculation as to the true 
state of affairs. Only as Mrs. Neville shook 
hands with George, she said, in an under- 
tone, "You will not mention what I told 
you, George; it is scarcely settled yet, and 
it is quite a secret; but you are such an 
old friend, I know I can trust you." 
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George bowed, with some little stateli- 
ness in his manner, and said coldly, " The 
secret is quite safe with me." 

He had not seen Amy alone for one mo- 
ment, but she had talked to him a good deal, 
and quite in her old unaffected tone. There 
was nothing for it but to wait, and for wait- 
ing the best resource is occupation ; so George 
finished his affairs in London without loss of 
time, and started a few days later for Berlin, 
where we must leave him absorbing himself 
as much as in him lay — and that was a good 
deal — in the study of his profession, and in 
German literature. In three weeks' time, 
however, a letter came from Amy to Mrs. 
Evelyn, written evidently in great agitation 
of mind. It was short and hurried, but as 
affectionate as ever ; and it said : 

" My dearest Mrs. Evelyn, — You will be 
surprised perhaps to hear that Lord Chilworth 
has proposed to me — at least he has told 
mamma that he wishes to do so. He has 
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been extremely kind to her all the summer, 
and we are still at his house; but I never 
thought of marrying any body so much older 
than myself; and to say the truth, I am 
afraid of him ; and certainly if I could have 
the courage to refuse him, it would give 
me no pain if I never saw his face again. 
Only mamma is so anxious for it, that I don't 
know what to do. Will you write and ad- 
vise me, my dear kind friend of all my life ? 
you know so well what is right. Mamma 
says nobody is happy after they have been 
married for a few years; and therefore she 
says it is but a small sacrifice to make at 
the outset, and in a few years I shall be 
only exactly the same as every body else; 
but I should like to have loved my hus- v 
band once, even if it must all go away at 
last. George told me once that you and 
Mr. Evelyn were always happy, and always 
loved each other up to the last. Forgive 
me, dear friend, for referring to your own 
great loss; but mamma says yours is quite 
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an exceptional case, and I wish — 0, how I 
wish! — yon were with me to help me now. 
Please to write by return of post, without 
fail; and believe me always your most af- 
fectionate 

" Amicia Grace Neville, 
" Give my love to George." 

Mrs. Evelyn handed the letter to her son 
very sadly and anxiously. She was sure 
that he loved Amy, although he had never 
told her so ; but she did not know how 
deeply. 

George crushed the letter in his hand as 
he finished reading it, and muttered con- 
temptuously, " Give my love to George" 

"Well, mother," he added, "what ad- 
vice shall you give ?" 

" I cannot answer her letter," Mrs. Eve- 
lyn replied decidedly. " I have no right to 
advise her against her parents' wishes; but 
I am grieved for you, my dear." 

" 0, I shall get over it," George an- 
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swered; but his face was very pale as he 
added, with an effort at carelessness, in the 
words of the old song, "If she be not so 
to me, what care I how fair she be ?" 

Then giving his mother a kiss, he went 
out to an anatomical lecture, of which he 
made notes as usual; and from the practice 
of concentrating his attention upon the sub- 
ject before him, he lost but little of the 
lecture. But when he came home he said 
to his mother, 

" I think you should answer her letter ; 
it is not fair to keep her in suspense. Of 
course you cannot interfere, or give her any 
advice; but you had better tell her so, and 
do not leave her without an answer." 

" I am indignant," Mrs. Evelyn said, 
"with Maria. I could not have believed 
she would have been so worldly, so wicked, 
as to allow Amy to make such a marriage. 
When we were girls together she had a 
heart, George. It is that wretched Wilfred 
Neville who has gradually warped and dis- 
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torted it. Instead of her raising him, he 
has lowered her; and it ought to have been 
the othet way, for hers is by far the stronger 
character of the two. But indolence, and 
that provokingly sweet temper of hers, has 
led her to float with the stream, with i youth 
at the prow, pleasure at the helm ;' and this 
is what it ends in. Every thing else is sacri- 
ficed for wealth and position. I will write 
to the child to please you, George; but it 
will be very likely for the last time." 

So Mrs. Evelyn wrote the following letter, 
with many rough copies and erasures, for she 
was pained and angry, and wrote against the 
grain: 

"Berlin, Sept. 3d, 1856. 

"My dear Amy, — I am afraid you may 
think me unkind if I take no notice of your 
letter ; but you must not ask advice from me 
when you have already consulted your own 
parents, and become fully aware of their 
wishes. It could but be an impertinence 
on my part to give any opinion upon the 
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subject about which you have written, your 
father and mother are your best counsellors 
under God; but you must not forget that 
your heavenly Father is your truest guide, 
and any step that you take in life under 
His sanction and support, you may feel sure 
is a right one. Ask for this guidance, my 
dear Amy, and whatever the result may be, 
the everlasting arms will bear you up, and 
bring you through every perplexity and every 
trial that may ensue. The post leaves early, 
and I have no time for more. — Your affec- 
tionate friend, Jane Evelyn." 

" That will do," George said ; " she can- 
not twist that letter into approbation. But 
she will marry him, you will see, mother; 
and there is an end of Amy Neville for me." 

Even now he did not tell Mrs. Evelyn that 
he had been prepared for this news by Mrs. 
Neville before they left England. She had told 
it him in confidence, and his sense of honour 
was too keen to allow him to say, "I knew 

VOL. I. H 
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it all along," as so many of us find it a relief 
to do as soon as a secret has become known to 
others. All that George said to his mother 
was, that it did not take him by surprise, and 
that he should "get over it." They under- 
stood each other, and she asked no more ques- 
tions; but she was indignant and disgusted 
with Amicia's weakness. "How simple the child 
has appeared till now!" Mrs. Evelyn thought; 
" and now it is evident her home-training has 
taken its effect, and she is to end her days as 
nothing better than a woman of the world." 

Amicia had been told by her mother that 
Lord Chilworth had proposed for her. She did 
not know that his proposal had been instantly 
and unreservedly accepted. Mrs. Neville led 
her to believe that she might think it over, 
and that there was no immediate hurry for a 
decision. But Amy saw that her mother's 
whole heart was set upon it; and she was so 
ill and suffering just at this time, that any 
discussion appeared out of the question. Amy 
had no one to advise her. Eleanor Conway 
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was away, and she felt hardly intimate enough 
with her to write and consult her upon such a 
subject. Her one hope was in Mrs. Evelyn, 
or perhaps in George through her. She wrote 
to her, therefore, the letter which has already 
been read. She wrote also to Arthur; but 
Mrs. Neville was beforehand with her here, 
and had written her own prayers and entrea- 
ties to her son, calling upon him not to fail 
her now, but to assist in satisfying Amy that 
the one and only thing for her to do was to 
marry Lord Chilworth. 

"I cannot sleep, 5 ' Mrs. Neville wrote to 
Arthur, " and I cannot eat ; I can take no rest 
until this is settled. If any thing should in- 
tervene to hinder the marriage, I believe it 
would kill me. These frightful palpitations pre- 
vent my writing all I could say to you; but I 
beg and implore you, my dear, not to listen 
to any foolish girlish doubts on Amy's part. 
You know how I have always loved her. Can 
you believe that I would urge her to take one 
step in life that she is ever likely to wish re- 
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called ? Lord Chilworth is a most honourable 
man — a thorough gentleman. We have all 
had experience of his kindness and hospitality. 
Amy cares for no one else. 3STo, not even for 
George Evelyn, who is the person I have most 
dreaded. But you know quite well we should 
never have consented if he had wished to 
marry her. Still, there is a dangerous fasci- 
nation about your friend, I must confess ; and, 
as a dear brother and friend to you both, he 
will always be loved and valued by me. Help 
me, Arthur, with all the weight that you can 
throw into the balance. Congratulate her 
heartily, as a matter of course. She will be at 
least as happy in her marriage as any body 
ever is after the first year or two of romance 
has passed away ; and she will have this fine 
position, this freedom from all sordid care, 
which is one of the greatest blessings we can 
look for in this world. He will always be 
kind to her, I am sure of this ; and she has not 
the least dislike to him. Your father, I need 
not say, is most anxious for it. And now, my 
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dear, I trust to you to do all in your power to 
reconcile your sister to 40,000Z. a year, and a 
coronet, and an excellent husband. I have 
set my whole heart upon it. — Your ever de- 
voted Mother. 5 ' 

Amy received Mrs. Evelyn's letter by the 
same post which brought her brother's con- 
gratulations. He did what his mother wished, 
though he did it as we take a dose of medi- 
cine, at a gulp, and against his own better 
judgment. But he did it; and when Amy 
found that George sent no message, no word 
of advice, and that Arthur even appeared to 
approve of her marriage, she felt all her own 
power of opposition was breaking down. She 
tried to do as Mrs. Evelyn suggested, and ask 
for help from her heavenly Father, since all 
her earthly friends appeared to be of one mind 
in counselling that which her conscience only 
half approved. But the double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways, and Amy's mind 
was swayed two ways. Lord Chilworth was 
stiff, and formal, and uninteresting; but he 
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had shown kindness to her mother. He must 
be a good man; and there certainly was a 
charm to her imagination as she thought of 
herself as the mistress of Chilworth Castle, 
that place which had appeared like an en- 
chanted palace to her from her childhood 
upwards. She could well remember the calm, 
sandy-haired first Lady Chilworth, who used 
to walk into the nursery to see her own chil- 
dren regularly every morning and evening, 
and to give them a placid smile if she passed 
them in the garden in the course of the day; 
and who was always so beautifully dressed. 
What an odd contrast Amy thought there 
would be between the first and the second 
Lady Chilworth ! The sound of it was plea- 
sant in her ears — " Countess of Chilworth." 
What beautiful presents she would buy 
for her mother and Arthur ! The only 
times that Amicia had seen her mother 
with an anxious countenance had been con- 
nected with want of money. It was money 
that could now bring comfort to her in her 
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suffering state of health. How delightful it 
would be to drive her wherever she liked in 
a luxurious carriage, instead of having to cal- 
culate if a fly would be an extravagance, or to 
rattle about the streets of London in a cab, 
jolting and tiring her poor dear mother so 
much as it always did. And 0, what a relief 
to be no longer obliged to mend her own 
gloves ; and how splendid it would be to have 
a quiet little coronet on the top of all her 
writing-paper; and then what piles of blankets 
and what oceans of soup she could distribute 
to the poor ! But in all her plans she found 
she was imagining herself with her mother by 
her side to do all the talking with Lord Chil- 
worth, while Amy could play with the chil- 
dren, and write her letters and read her fa- 
vourite books as she did now, without thinking 
about him at all. " 0, if mamma were away, 
what could I do alone with him !" She went 
to her mother as this painful thought occurred 
to her, and told her all that was in her mind, 
" My dear," her mother answered gravely r 
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" do you think you are to receive all the ad- 
vantages of such a position as that which Lord 
Chilworth offers you, and to make no sacrifice 
on your side ? "Would you lead so selfish a 
life? I cannot expect to live much longer, 
dear ; and when I am gone you will either live 
alone with your father, if I leave you still un- 
married, or you will be, as I hope to see you, 
the wife of Lord Chilworth, and a help meet for 
him, Amy; not a mere ornament for his house." 

The tone her mother now took was the 
one that came home the most to Amy's heart. 
The marriage did not seem altogether a worldly 
scheme, when it was to call forth self-denial ; 
and Amy now put in, " If I could hope to 
make him happy, mamma, I should give up 
thinking of myself." 

"All this will come in time and by de- 
grees," Mrs. Neville replied; "he has a noble 
heart under his reserved manner. He must 
have been quite frozen by his first wife. You 
will be his sunshine, and call out all the best 
part of his nature, darling." 
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"I am sure I don't know how, mamma," 
Amy answered humbly; "what sympathy is 
there between us? — except indeed his atten- 
tion to you ; I like him for that." 

"I will tell you something else, Amy, 
which ought to make you love him. You 
know that 5000/. is settled upon you, and the 
same upon Arthur; it is but a small fortune 
for either of you, but it is all that your father 
and I can leave to you. We told Lord Chil- 
worth that you were not absolutely penniless; 
that you would eventually possess this 5000/., 
and that you would receive the interest of it 
from the time of your marriage. My dear, he 
absolutely refuses it : he said, quite of his own 
accord, ' That sum had better be settled upon 
your son; I require no fortune with your 
daughter ;' and so you see, Amy, that in mar- 
rying Lord Chilworth you are making Arthur 
a present of 5000/." 

" Does Arthur know this ?" Amy asked. 

"I did not tell him when I wrote," her 
mother replied; "for I know him so well, it 
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would have been quite the way to fill his mind 
with scruples, and he would not have been 
able to congratulate you with all the cordiality 
he does now. You shall have the pleasure of 
telling him yourself when all is settled. "With 
10,000/. Arthur will be independent, thanks 
to you, my dear, and to Lord Chilworth ; and 
this is an immense boon for him, with his deli- 
cate constitution : think of that, Amicia, and 
be grateful." 

Amy was touched in her tenderest feelings 
— she kissed her mother, and so this affair was 
settled. And certainly Mrs. Neville's palpi- 
tations, and want of appetite, and all her other 
bad symptoms visibly improved from this day. 
Her face was no longer serene in its expres- 
sion ; it was radiant with joy. She drove into 
London every day, and arranged all the details 
for Amy's trousseau. She watched with anxious 
care against any sign of hesitation or depres- 
sion on her side, and hastened all these ar- 
rangements as much as possible, so as to give 
no time for retreat. Six weeks, Mr, Cope 
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said, would be necessary to complete the mar- 
riage settlements, and various embellishments 
and improvements at Chilworth Castle. Mrs. 
Neville and Amy went down there to assist 
Lord Chilworth's judgment on this matter. 
She had sedulously guarded her daughter 
against any trying tete-a-tetes with Lord 
Chilworth; and had always so adroitly man- 
aged the conversation when she was present, 
that he could take a part in it without fatally 
betraying his poverty of mind. Especially on 
subjects connected with art Mrs. Neville con- 
trived that he should be forced to give an 
opinion; and even Basil Maitland had been 
surprised to find that he had some taste and 
discrimination upon these subjects, and he had 
been tortured into saying so with quiet em- 
phasis in Amicia's presence, on purpose to im- 
press her. Her mother had extorted this piece 
of self-devotion from him; and rather than lose 
his position as confidential Mend, since he 
could be nothing more, he had bent his neck 
to her mild yoke, and said and done whatever 
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she desired, to forward Amy's marriage with, 
another. He had his reward in being installed 
behind the scenes in that house, and having 
free leave to come and go at all hours. Mrs. 
Neville was "at home always to Mr. Mait- 
land" — and he was now never in the way. 
He had left off trying to work upon Amy's 
feelings, and had resigned himself to his fate, 
with a certain amount of manliness after all : 
but he could not keep himself aloof. He had 
been invited at this time to Chilworth Castle 
almost as a part of the family. Lord Chil- 
worth's taste was cultivated; his disposition 
also was obstinate. As a matter of courtesy, 
he appealed to the opinion of the two ladies 
and of Mr. Maitland; but he had not the 
slightest intention of deviating from his own 
plan; and this was so apparent, that they soon 
ceased to make any suggestion or to do any 
thing but admire. Every thing, however, was 
in good taste and well arranged in Amicia's 
rooms: the decorations were somewhat sombre 
— the neutral tint prevailing; but there was 
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nothing discordant to her feelings in the ab- 
sence of all brilliancy of tone by which she 
was to be surrounded, and she was especially 
touched and pleased to find that rooms had 
been arranged for her mother in the part of 
the house only occupied by the family. It 
was true that this was a suggestion of Mr. 
Cope's; but Lord Chilworth, to do him justice, 
had received it in very good part, and had 
really taken particular pains that her rooms 
should be thoroughly comfortable. There was 
a delicious sofa especially, arranged with a 
spring mattress to it and heaps of cushions, 
and a table to pull over it while Mrs. Neville 
was lying down; and Lord Chilworth said, in 
almost a genial tone for him, " I trust Mrs. 
Neville will make Chilworth Castle her coun- 
try home. I have arranged also a room to 
be kept always ready for your father, when- 
ever it suits him to visit us." 

What could Amicia do but be grateful ? 



CHAPTEE V. 

IN MAYFAIB. 

Me. Neville was by no means apathetic while 
all these preparations were going on, but he 
had a good deal to do in town just now. He 
was more than ever the spoilt child in every 
society, and enjoying his vie de garqon im- 
mensely. It was very provoking that he could 
not extract one spark of sentiment from the 
lovely Carry. She rather liked his visits, and 
was glad to be saved all trouble in any little 
arrangements that had to be made: it was 
convenient to send Mr. Neville to choose out 
a good box at the Opera; to secure tickets for 
a concert ; to look for her carriage when she 
and Eleanor were out together without Sir 
Eetford. But with all this, Lady Conway had 
a certain droiture about her which Mr. Neville 
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could little appreciate. She had no romantic 
attachment for her husband, but she respected 
him a good deal. She was afraid of his ebul- 
litions of anger, but she knew that he was 
very fond of her, and she was by no means 
the suffering martyr that people were apt to 
fancy her. Down in the depths of her indo- 
lent nature there was something like a smoul- 
dering volcano, that gave indications now and 
then of capabilities for stronger feeling than 
any that Sir Eetford had been able to call forth 
in her. It was this occasional flash of feeling 
which was often an aggravation to her hus- 
band — if he could but catch hold of it, and fan 
it into a blaze that would always abide by 
him. But she was satisfied to let it remain 
smouldering under the hot-bed of her indolence. 
Sir Eetford could never hope to call it out. 

All Mr. Neville's assiduities had given 
him no advantage but the permission to wait 
upon the lovely Carry, and sometimes the 
gratification of receiving something like a 
scowl from Sir Eetford y and a decidedly cold 
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reception from Eleanor. His one hold upon 
Lady Conway was the story that he had been 
so pleased to narrate of her husband's shut- 
ting her out of her house the night of Lady 
Wyeliffe's party. Mr. Neville was perpetu- 
ally laying claim to her gratitude for his own 
discretion in keeping silent about it. 

" It would create no end of scandal, my 
dear Lady Conway, if it were known that Sir 
Eetford had treated you with so much want 
of consideration, to use the mildest possible 
term — you won't let me speak as I feel ;" and 
the bright dark-blue eyes, which were the 
special characteristic of the Neville family, en- 
deavoured to express a world of concentrated 
emotion; but Lady Conway only met their "gaze 
with a suppressed yawn — she was weary of 
this perpetual recurrence to that tiresome af- 
fair, and of Mr. Neville's fussiness in making 
so great a mystery about it. But she was a 
good deal afraid of her husband's outbursts of 
temper, and she knew very well that he would 
be rightly outraged if he found out that, in- 
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stead of having punished her, as he intended 
on that occasion, for her gad-about propensi- 
ties, she had been very well amused with Mr. 
Neville's chitter-chatter as he bore her com- 
pany in her brougham ; and Carry really be- 
lieved that it was a piece of great good-nature 
on his part to have kept it to himself; but 
if she had known that he had made a good 
story of it in at least five other drawing-rooms 
besides his wife's, she would have felt there 
was little cause for gratitude. 

One day Lady Wycliffe told Eleanor that 
she had heard of it from Mr. Neville, and she 
" thought it kind" to tell Sir Ketford's daugh- 
ter that such things were talked about, and 
that his lessons to her step-mother had better 
be carried on inside instead of outside his own 
house. Why do such good friends as Lady 
Wycliffe only "think it right" to repeat the 
disagreeable things they hear? Surely, if 
such repetitions are ever admissible, it would 
be a more allowable breach of the laws of 
good-breeding to repeat the kind instead of 
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the painful things which are said of us be- 
hind our backs, or, at least, let ns hear both, 
and weigh them duly in the balance. But 
who thinks of acting colporteur to kind words? 
— very few. It would be so dull. And then 
it is just as dishonourable to repeat the one as 
the other, is it not ? 

Eleanor was a good deal annoyed, and, in 
her straightforward way, she came directly 
to Lady Conway to ask her if Mr. Neville's 
story was true. In repeating it to Lady Wy- 
cliffe he had not omitted his own share in it 
as consoler on the occasion, and had painted 
an exaggerated picture of the lovely Carry all 
in tears, his own chance arrival as her pro- 
tector, and how when the light appeared in 
the hall he had jumped out of the carriage 
at the wrong side into the mud, and annihi- 
lated himself in the shadow of the opposite 
houses, for fear Sir Eetford should discover 
him and wreak his vengeance "on that poor 
dear's devoted head." When Lady Conway 
heard of Mr. Neville's treachery in this affair, 
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the volcano threw forth more than sparks of 
fire. She blazed out into a frenzy of indig- 
nation. 

Eleanor, however, calmed her down a lit- 
tle by saying, "I am very glad we have a 
good excuse at last for getting rid of that 
man. Ton know you do not really care for 
him, Carry; and papa never could endure 
him. I am sure he will help you to get rid 
of him. Go to papa, you dear old thing, and 
tell him all about it. There is not much to 
tell after all — but trust him, Carry, and 
you may be sure he will not be very angry. 
Besides, if he is, it will soon be over, and 
you will have shaken him off thoroughly and 
for ever. Tou can't do this by yourself." 

"I will go to Sir Eetford this moment," 
Lady Conway answered, "and will tell him 
how that wretch has insulted me ;" and she 
swept out of the room with an air of deter- 
mination which Eleanor had but seldom seen 
in her. 

It was an hour before she appeared again, 
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and then her face was still lighted up with 
excitement, but it was of a pleasant kind this 
time. " Nelly dear," she said, " your father 
has been so kind, that he has made me quite 
adore him; and he is going with us to the 
Opera to-night, so we shall not need Mr. 
Neville's assistance." 

"But he will be there," Eleanor ans- 
wered, " and you must let him see that papa 
knows how he has behaved. He has been 
your Old Man of the Mountain all this time ; 
•and if you don't throw him off your shoulders 
this evening once for all, he will cling to you 
for ever. Think of this, dear, and do be firm 
and cold and decided, when he comes up to 
you with his false smile — sure of a welcome 
as he always appears." 

"Leave it to me, Eleanor," Lady Conway 
said, still with unwonted energy. 

They had a very pleasant dinner, Sir Eet- 
ford beaming with happiness; he had kindled 
the latent spark at last. Eleanor had never 
seen her father so agreeable, so mild and 
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tender, as lie was this evening; and the lovely 
Carry began to feel that her treacherous 
friend was indeed no loss — she could even 
rejoice that he was unmasked at last, and that 
she was free. They went to the Opera, all 
three more or less prepared for some disagree- 
able encounter with Mr. Neville. Both Elea- 
nor and her father were afraid that Lady 
Conway's new-found spirit might fail her at 
the important moment; yet they both felt 
that his dismissal must come from herself. 
He had always assumed an air of entire in- 
difference to their wishes, and to their very 
obvious dislike and coldness to him. Secure 
of his hold upon Lady Conway, he had acted 
the part of enfant gdte in their house for the 
last few months. He would read all their 
invitations, and comment upon them as if he 
was to decide whether they were to be ac- 
cepted or not. " Lady "Wycliffe at home : 
you'll go there, Lady Conway, by all means. — 
Mrs. Serle ; * small and early ;' dreadfully dull : 
you'll send an excuse, of course, the next 
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day. — * Duchess of Pointztown !' 0, you go 
there, do you? I am very glad — very glad 
indeed. But now, do tell me, how did that 
acquaintance come about ?" 

Carry used to answer all his questions 
quite in an unruffled, easy tone, and appeared 
to take no offence at his remarks ; while Elea- 
nor chafed in silence day after day, and en- 
dured what she had no power to prevent. 
But now, escape from all these impertinences 
appeared near at hand, if only Lady Conway 
should prove equal to the occasion. 

They were not kept long waiting in sus- 
pense : the first act of Norma had just ended, 
when there was a fumbling at the door of 
their box, and in another moment the hand- 
some, brilliant, conquering hero, Mr. Neville, 
appeared. 

"Bather late, am I not? I was dining 
with the Davenports; couldn't get away a 
moment sooner; made a charming new ac- 
quaintance there, Alberic Gorge's new wife 
— he married an Italian, you know. You can. 
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see her in the opposite box — extremely hand- 
some — very exclusive — just come to London 
for the first time — can't speak a word of 
English; I must make you acquainted — you'll 
like each other," 

All this was uttered with his usual volu- 
bility over the back of Lady Conway's chair, 
secure of her interest in whatever concerned 
himself. But it met with no reponse, no turn 
of the head, no flattering glance of interest or 
attention. 

" Why, the. little fool's in a huff with me," 
Mr. Neville thought to himself; and bending 
forward with his most- insinuating smile, he 
murmured, "Dear Lady Conway, what have 
I done ? Have you missed me ? Have you 
needed my assistance ?" 

"Not in the least, thank you," the calm, 
indolent tone replied with cruel distinctness; 
and looking him full in the face, Lady Con- 
way added, "I was so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Neville, for the care you took of me 
the night that I was shut out of my house 
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by accident after Lady Wycliffe's party; but 
this evening, you see, my husband is with 
me, and I require no other protection. — Sir 
Retford, I am sure we need not detain Mr. 
Neville," she added; "for you will stay to 
the end and go home with us, I know ;" and 
she turned to her husband with a sweet smile, 
which put the finishing stroke to Mr. Neville's 
discomfiture: he made a very low bow and 
left the box. 

"Thank you, my dear — that was beauti- 
fully done," Sir Retford said, with effusion. 

And Mr. Neville hurried away to find con- 
solation with Lady Wycliffe. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

BASIL REBELS. 

A week at Chilworth Castle had done some- 
thing towards reconciling Amicia to her fate. 
There were no other visitors, so that she 
could enjoy these "lordly terraces" without 
restraint. She was grateful to Lord Chil- 
worth for his care of her mother's comfort, 
and still more deeply thankful for the entire 
absence of exigeance in his conduct towards 
herself. If he was never to give her any 
more trouble than he did now, Amicia be- 
gan to think that her future life might be 
bearable after all. Lord Chilworth was a 
connoisseur in pictures; and he gave Amy 
some rather dreary lectures as he showed her 
round his gallery, and opened some of the 
treasures of virtu by which he was sur- 
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rounded. She tried conscientiously to inter- 
est herself in his tastes, but she wished he 
could have enlarged upon them in a more 
genial tone. They drove also to inspect the 
model cottages and the picturesque school- 
house, which, at Mr. Cope's instigation, had 
just been finished; and Amy of course ap- 
proved and admired, and felt that she ought 
indeed to respect her future husband. But 
the first real enjoyment that she owed to 
him was the prospect of learning to ride. 
She knew very little about it, but thought 
it would be very pleasant; and she said to 
Lord Chilworth, "I have never been on a 
real horse in my life. Only now and then, by 
the sea-side, Arthur and I used to hire ponies 
and have a gallop together ; but I don't know 
how I should manage a horse." 

"I shall have great pleasure in teaching 
you,"- Lord Chilworth replied with promp- 
titude; "there is a very quiet lady's horse 
in my stable which Adela used to ride, — you 
will be quite safe if you begin with him; 
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it will give me real pleasure to instruct you, 
Amicia." 

He spoke in a tone of such sublime con- 
descension, that Amy hesitated whether ske 
should accept his offer, and murmured some- 
thing about having "no habit." Mrs. Neville, 
however, saw instantly that it was an occa- 
sion for associating something agreeable with 
Lord Chilworth, and hastily silenced Amicia's 
objection by saying, ""We will send to the 
Hermitage and borrow one of Adela's skirts; 
and I must order a habit for Amy directly we 
go back to London. I am so glad you have 
suggested riding for her." 

As soon as the horses were ready, Basil 
and Mrs. Neville came out to see Amicia 
mount ; she rode slowly away, at a foot's paGe 
at first, Lord Chilworth bending forwards 
giving instructions and adjusting the reins. 

After they had gone some way down the 
avenue which faced the house, Amy turned 
round with a smile, waved her hand to her 
mother, and set off at a canter; a turn in the 
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road and they were out of sight. Then Maria 
turned to that faithful, much-enduring Basil, 
and said with a sigh of relief, "Thank God 
there is one pursuit for them to have in com- 
mon, at last. I began sometimes to fear that 
nothing would ever bring them together;" 
and, as if secure of sympathy, she took Basil's 
arm and walked to a seat under the trees. 
She was a little surprised, however, by his 
turning upon her for the first time in his 
life, with a flash of indignation. 

"Mrs. Neville," he said, "I am wearied 
out with the part you have helped ine to play. 
I throw up my brief to-day, and will plead 
no more in a false cause. You knew I loved 
your daughter from the first time I ever saw 
her, when she was a child of sixteen." 

" 0, Mr. Maitland, a mere artistic admi- 
ration." 

" Something more than that, Mrs. Neville; 
and it has gone on steadily increasing since 
that time. Her sweet humility and uncon- 
sciousness, with all her loveliness, and her 
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straightforward simplicity and openness of 
character, gave her more of the angelic than 
any other woman I ever knew. I declare 
when she came but, she was as guileless as a 
child, and her soul as pure as an angel's ; and 
it is you — you, her mother, who are destroy- 
ing the fair image which God created, and 
turning it into a temple for Mammon." 

Mrs. Neville winced a little; but she re- 
plied by an evasion i " 0, I see very well what 
is in your mind, Mr. Maitland. The first time 
that you see Amicia really looking happy and 
at her ease with her future husband, you are 
angry and disgusted; you were content to 
hold your brief, as you call it, as long as you 
saw that she was shy and dull with him. I 
cannot say I think you are unselfish now; I 
have thought so till now." 

This was a home-thrust, and Basil felt it; 
but he continued, "Why did you keep me on, 
dancing attendance where I was not wanted? 
I saw she did not care for me from the first. 
I tell you, George Evelyn could walk off with 
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her to-morrow if he but held up his finger. I 
see by the intuition of my own hopeless passion 
for her — I see what has escaped you perhaps, 
— that he loves her; and if she knew it, she 
would throw over Lord Chilworth, and follow 
Evelyn to the world's end. I could look on 
then, and say, l God bless her V for he is 
worthy of her; but I cannot say it now, and 
I will look on no longer. I have been of some 
use to you, Mrs. Neville; I kept other men 
away and cleared the ground for the winning 
horse. Well, my task is done, and I wish you 
good day;" and Basil strode away to the 
house, packed up his portmanteau, and pre- 
pared to go back to town that day. 

Mrs. Neville remained on her seat under 
the tree, in any thing but a happy state of 
mind. She was a kind woman, and she had a 
conscience still, warped and distorted though 
it might be ; she acted up to her light; and 
yet it was quite true that she had made use of 
Basil Maitland's attachment for her daughter, 
without considering what evil might result to 
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him. She had satisfied herself that he only 
admired her as an artist, for her beauty, and 
that any other handsome face which came in 
his way would do as well, and would take 
Amicia's place by and by. Had she not sacri- 
ficed George Evelyn in much the same way? 
It was convenient to send Amy with her 
brother to be civil to their old friends the 
Evelyns. Arthur had been warned to act as 
a policeman, guarding against the slightest 
approach of sentiment; and as long as Amy 
was safe, what had she cared for George and 
his feelings? Mrs. Neville loved her daugh- 
ter, and her mother's instinct had detected a 
latent enthusiasm for the Evelyns, which she 
had prudently kept in check — not by contra- 
diction, nor by any sign of annoyance or alarm, 
but by a perfectly careless acquiescence in 
Amicia's little fancies. Mrs. Neville had ig- 
nored the possibility of Amy's feeling any 
thing beyond a friendly interest in George 
Evelyn's welfare; and had invariably spoken 
of him to her with a certain pitying conde- 
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scension of tone, as " Only George, " or that 
"Poor dear George Evelyn." But when- 
ever she had found herself face to face with 
him, she had recognised her master; she 
knew that he saw through her, and she knew 
that he loved Amy: but she trusted him im- 
plicitly; she admired and reverenced him for 
his genius and his goodness, and gratefully 
remembered that he had been Arthur's cham- 
pion and protector from his boyhood upward; 
and if George could only have changed titles 
and estates with Lord Chilworth, there was no 
one in the world to whom she would so thank- 
fully have married her daughter. 

There was some comfort, however, to Mrs. 
Neville as she remembered that her old friend 
Mr. Serle, with whom she had talked over all 
her perplexities, had approved of the Chilworth 
" arrangement" — not in the light, frothy tone 
that her husband had taken about it, which 
had revolted Mrs. Neville's warmer nature. 
But Mr. Serle had discussed it with great 
earnestness and seriousness of language; he 
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had pointed out to Mrs. Neville what he called 
" The mess that every body makes of married 
life, sooner or later;" the fiery ordeal that it 
had been in his own case — where conflicting 
tastes and opinions were perpetually casting 
up mire and dirt between himself and his wife; 
and here was a blessed chance of a neutral 
state, c neither hot nor cold.' But Mr. Serle 
did not finish his quotation. In scriptural 
language c neither hot nor cold' meets with 
not a very satisfactory chastisement. And 
when we have to bolster-up our consciences 
with a Mr. Serle's opinions, we may take it 
for granted we are in the wrong. For no man 
can be his brother's keeper. 

Mrs. Neville, however, felt a little happier 
as she repeated over to herself her friend's 
approbation of the Chilworth marriage. She 
pulled out a letter from Mr. Serle and read it 
through, with healing to her soul. As to her 
sins against Basil Maitland, he would soon 
admire some body else, and she would always 
be very kind to him; indeed, she remembered 
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she always had been extremely kind to him, 
and he was ungrateful and unreasonable. 
Here the horses' hoofs were heard approaching; 
and Amy, really in high spirits, came smiling 
up to meet her mother and confirm her in her 
Serle theories. 

"Delightful!"— " quite enchanting!" the 
ride had been; and Lord Chilworth was going 
to buy her a horse immediately, and he said 
she would soon ride very well. 

"Yes," Lord Chilworth said, with a stately 
smile; " Amicia has a good seat, and I shall 
soon make her a very good horsewoman." 

The gong sounded for luncheon at this 
moment, and Mrs. Neville went into the 
house, and was able to meet Basil with one 
of her kind, good-natured smiles, which almost 
melted him towards her; but he held to his 
purpose of going away by the three-o'clock 
train to London and to work. Amy had 
never liked him so well as she had done since 
he had left off his attentions to her ; and when 
he actually went away from her, she really 
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felt a sincere regard for him; but he was quite 
right in seeing from the first that she could 
never have loved him. 



CHAPTER TIL 

FAEEWELL.- 

The Nevilles went back to Mayfair in a few- 
days' time. The wedding was near at hand, 
and many preparations had to be gone through. 
Arthur too arrived from Turin; and it was 
a moment of rapture to Amy when she flung 
lierself • into her brother's arms once more ; 
but they could not talk with their old free- 
dom together: he dared not ask if she was 
happy; and for the first time there was a 
sealed subject between them. But the time 
was short, and the day before that which 
was fixed for the marriage had arrived within 
ten days after the Nevilles' return from Chil- 
worth Castle. 

George Evelyn and his mother had taken 
a lodging in Jermyn-street while he was 
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looking out for a house in which to establish 
himself, and to enter upon his profession. 
Amicia was lost to him for ever. He shut 
out as much as possible all recollection of 
her from his mind. As much as possible; 
but night and day, in the street and in the 
house, there was a haunting longing, tear- 
ing at his heart, to see her once more. He 
visited again, with his old interest, the hos- 
pital where he had mastered some of the 
profoundest secrets of his profession ; but by 
the sick-bed or in the lecture-room, a sweet 
face seemed ever hovering near, and saying, 
"I am here." And George groaned in spirit 
as he tried to crush down that vision to 
which he had been faithful so long, but which 
it was now his duty to desert. One day, 
however, he was walking down Piccadilly, 
stern and moody, with the recollection ever 
before his mind that it was the last day, and 
that he should see her no more till she was 
the wife of another man. Suddenly he found 
himself greeted with outstretched hands by 
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Arthur Neville. George had purposely re- 
frained from letting him know that he was 
in town, but to meet by accident was a for- 
tunate chance. They walked arm-in-arm 
together towards the Nevilles' house, talking 
of every thing but the subject nearest their 
hearts. At last, as they reached the door, 
Arthur said, 

"Would you like to see her again, George? 
You know we lose her to-morrow." 

Silently they turned into the house to- 
gether. George followed Arthur upstairs, 
and, as in a 'dream, came through the old 
familiar drawing-room into the small back- 
room where Amicia used to sit, and where 
they found her now quietly reading a book, 
and by herself. 

" 0, you are come !" she said, in a tone 
of the greatest delight, starting up and throw- 
ing down her book; and then? — what could 
they say more ? It was all commonplace 
question and answer; and yet how glad she 
felt to see George once again! How grand 
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and noble lie appeared! But it was all so 
different from the old days when those three 
friends had been together before. There was 
a certain gaunt figure, with a splendid for- 
tune, and a beautiful place called Chilworth 
Castle, flitting between them now, dogging 
their words, restraining the free expression 
of their thoughts. And Amicia shuddered 
as she thought this was her last day of free- 
dom. 

Arthur also was sad and dispirited. To 
see his sister bound hand and foot, and to 
know that he was powerless to help her, was 
trial enough to his affectionate nature. And 
now George had arrived, whose presence 
hitherto had always smoothed every diffi- 
culty and lightened every trouble, even he 
could give no comfort. He appeared sternly 
grieved and shocked, and looked as if an 
execution were pending instead of a marriage. 
The wild spirits — the happy freedom of early 
days — was never to returia between these 
friends again. George, as usual, was the 
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most self-possessed of the three, and lie talked 
in Hs usual unaffected tone upon the surface 
of things, yet without any allusion to Amicia's 
marriage. There was in him, as has been 
said of Jean Paul, "a stoical calmness as 
well as a passionate fire." And there were 
times when he could " stand like a rock 
amidst the beating of the tempest." Strong 
in thought and in resolve, he had braced 
himself up as he entered the house for this 
one last interview with the woman he loved, 
and who would be lost to him for ever the 
next day. Amy thought he was graver and 
colder than she ever remembered him in the 
old time; and in speaking to her, there was 
a more deferential and studied politeness than 
he had ever shown her before. He was quite 
altered from the familiar elder brother to 
whom she had looked up all her life, but 
with whom also phe had been perfectly at 
her ease until to-day. Arthur, full of sym- 
pathy with them both, saw there was a gSne, 
and tried to help them out of it; but finding 
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this impossible, lie thought they might get 
on better "without him. It was the last day 
of freedom for his sister. He knew it must 
grieve her to part so stiffly and strangely 
from the friend of her childhood. So Arthur 
left them, saying, " I will tell mamma you 
are here, George ; she would be sorry to 
miss you." But he delayed for a little while 
to go in to his mother; when he did so, she 
was lying on a sofa in her dressing-room, 
giving directions about the packing of some 
of Amy's things. 

" The Evelyns are in town, mamma," 
Arthur said. " I met George in Piccadilly 
just now, and he is downstairs with Amy 
in the drawing-room." 

"Alone with Amy?" Mrs. Neville said, 
half rising in haste ; then leaning back again, 
with her old indolence, she murmured, " 0, 
it's only George." 

She felt she could trust him, and she 
gave a few more directions to the maid about 
the folding of some lace flounces. Then turn- 
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ing to Arthur, she asked, "Where are the 
Evelyns staying? You had better tell George 
we shall be very glad to see them in the 
Abbey to-morrow. Tell them we meet in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. I don't think I can 
go down to see him, dear, I am so tired ; 
but you must give my love, and say we have 
no breakfast, except just for the family; but 
I hope they will be at the Abbey. Pickard, 
you are crushing that lace after all. Stay a 
minute, Arthur; perhaps I had better write 
a note to Mrs. Evelyn, — or I will dictate it 
to you; there is pen and ink on the table. 
I would not slight such old friends on any 
account. Put in the little printed paper, 
dear, about the Abbey." 

By the time the note was written, and 
Arthur had returned to the drawing-room, 
George was gone. He had not expected to 
see Amy alone; and his heart surged up as 
the door closed upon her brother. We all 
know the immense difference between a soul- 
to-soul interview and one which is presided 
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over by a third person, however dear in his 
degree. Indeed there can be no real inter- 
course between two persons who loye each 
other, except in tete-a-tete. Amy was look- 
ing shy and frightened ; she had a conviction 
that George was displeased, and that he dis- 
approved of her marriage. He had not yet 
said a word of congratulation, and had talked 
only of indifferent subjects. Now that they 
were alone, he rose suddenly and walked up 
and down the room, which was a habit of 
his when he felt strongly. Amy could not 
ask "What is the matter? and why do you 
not wish me joy?" Alas, she knew in her 
heart that he could not approve, and yet she 
longed for one word of sanction from him 
upon her engagement. 

"Well," he said, after a moment's pause, 
lx you are to make a grand marriage to-morrow, 
Amy." 

" Yes," she answered humbly ; and as she 
spoke, with her hands nervously clasped to- 
gether, his eye fell on a splendid diamond 
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ring which Lord Chilworth had gallantly 
placed on her finger the day before. Me- 
chanically she twisted it round, though she 
hated its brilliancy as she caught sight of it. 
To George, in his excited state of feeling, the 
involuntary action looked like a childish satis- 
faction in the trinket. 

" You think your diamonds will make you 
happy," he said with bitterness. "Shallow- 
hearted, I never thought you would come to 
this ;" and then he added suddenly, " I have 
loved you all your life. Loved you ! worship- 
ped you ! 0, you deserved a better fate than 
this. You once possessed a living soul, Ami- 
cia; but you have linked yourself to an empty 
golden image. So young, and yet so worldly ! 
If you had only waited but a little while, I 
would have sheltered you for ever. I have 
only left you twelve months, and in that time 
you have been dragged down to this. Yet 
perhaps you would never have cared for me. 
Amy, tell me, could you have loved me ?" 

She burst into tears, and hid her face in 
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her hands for a moment — then looking up, she 
said, "It neyer entered my head that you 
could think of me ; I thought you far, far too 
high aboye me. You never told me, George ; 
and I did not think it possible ; I looked up 
to you so much. Lord Chilworth was kind to 
mamma — you know how ill she has been — and 
I was fond of his children, and grateful to him. 
Mamma said that was quite enough, she seemed 
so happy; and Dr. Leeds told me she was 
really better from the time that I said I would 
even think of it. You were away ; Arthur was 
away. "Why did not you speak or write to 
me ? George, is it too late even now ?" 

" Too late ? yes, of course it is too late ; 
and I have no right to reproach you. But 
that is done now, and cannot be recalled. You 
may as well hear, therefore, that I came to 
you at Eichmond to see if I had any chance. 
In your letters to my mother you had given 
no hint of what was going on ; and when I 
heard you were staying at his cottage, I had 
no fear from that quarter. I looked on him 
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as an old man, and a friend of your mother's. 
Do you remember the day that I came, Amy ? 
You were in the garden with those children." 

" I remember; and I know how glad I was 
to see you, and how stiff and cold you were to 
me. George, it is not my fault. How could I 
know you cared for me ?" 

Dr. Evelyn went on, without answering her 
interruption : "I was shown in to Mrs. Neville 
in the drawing-room ; and before I could go 
out to speak to you, she was so good as to en- 
lighten me upon her plans for your aggran- 
disement. I was stunned, Amy, at the first 
moment, for she spoke of it as if it were a 
settled thing." 

" 0, mamma, mamma !" Amy sobbed out, 
now crying bitterly; "how could she, how 
could she ! I had not heard of it then ; no- 
thing had been said to me. I was free then, 
George, if you had but spoken." 

" They gave me no chance of speaking to 
you alone; and if they had, what had I to offer 
you? To share my mother's home with me 
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on 500?. a year, or to wait while I fought my 
way to something like position and success. 
A medical student against a nobleman with 
his thousands a year ; the odds were too great 
against me. I was not allowed to see you 
alone for an instant; and if I had, I should 
not have spoken. Your mother had given me 
her confidence, and I was bound to respect it. 
Still my belief in the purity of your nature 
was so great, that I trusted you, Amy, in spite 
of your mother's words ; and I did not give 
up all hope till you wrote to my mother at 
Berlin, and your engagement was formally an- 
nounced in the papers only a few weeks later. 
Even then I believe I suffered more in think- 
ing of your degradation than of my own loss." 

" My degradation !" Amicia murmured re- 
proachfully. 

George stopped short, he could not bear to 
see her grief, and he changed his tone as he 
continued : "I was unjust to you, Amy. I 
pictured you to myself triumphant and exult- 
ing in this union with a half-witted old peer, 
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untrue to all the finer touches of your nature ; 
and now, when I see your sweet face again, 
unchanged, and yet so sad and humble, my 
poor child, I believe you have some heart left 
still. You have been weak, not base ; and I 
can think of you still, and always as my own 
dear little sister, though we may never meet 
again." 

" We can meet still; Lord Chilworth knows 
you are my greatest friend." 

" You must do your duty by your husband, 
and his friends must be yours for the future. 
Happiness does not follow upon getting what 
we want. Eenunciation will bring peace in 
the end. I shall go to my work, and you to 
yours; a harder task than mine. But after all, 
my dear, there is a certain grim rectitude about 
him. He is a gentleman, at all events, and he 
acts up to what light there is in him ; he can- 
not live long with such a treasure as you 
without being ennobled by it. You may in- 
fluence him in many ways, and perhaps make 
a man of him yet." 
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George ended half laughing and in his old 
playful tone. Sad as he was at heart, so much 
genial sunshine was in his nature, that he 
could have smiled, like Francia's St. Sebastian 
while pierced through and through with ar- 
rows ; and his one thought now was to com- 
fort Amicia. 

" It is easy for you," she said, " to speak 
of never meeting again. You can do very 
well without me; but I have been used to 
count on your friendship for life." 

"I shall not change," George answered 
sadly and gravely. He would have said more, 
but some slight sound from the next room here 
startled Amy; she thought Arthur had re- 
turned, and afraid he should see her tears, she 
held out her hand hurriedly to say good-bye. 
George detained her an instant; he was but 
five-and-twenty, and he knew she loved him 
now. " Kiss me, Amy, kiss me," he said pas- 
sionately; "only once, for the first and last 
time ;" and he caught her in his arms. 

Ah ! whose was that scared, pale face that 
vol. i. L 
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gleamed just now for a moment through, the 
crimson curtains which divided the two rooms? 
If they had known who had heard their con- 
versation, and who had seen their farewell, 
the whole course of their future lives would 
have been altered. As it was, Amicia felt 
only that George had forgiven her; and she 
rushed upstairs to her own room by the back 
door which led to the bedroom staircase, while 
he turned to pass through the same crimson 
curtain which had been drawn aside by 
another hand two minutes before, and found 
himself side-by-side with Lord Chilworth. It 
was an awkward position. How much had he 
heard ? or had he heard any thing at all ? He 
was sitting down on a little cane-chair, with 
his back turned against the crimson curtain, 
and within about a yard from it. His head 
was slightly raised as usual, . his nose scenting 
the air, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. At 
any other time Dr. Evelyn would have claimed 
his attention by some commonplace greeting 
at all events, but under such circumstances 
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how could he offer to shake hands with him ? 
George did not hesitate for more than an 
instant. He looked Lord Chilworth steadily 
in the face, according to the approved receipt 
for dealing with a mad bull, and walked past 
him and out of the room with as much dig- 
nity as he could command. But it must be 
owned that he felt exceedingly uncomfortable, 
dissatisfied with himself, and seriously uneasy 
as to the consequences of his own imprudence. 
No one, not even his mother, would ever 
know what had passed. It remained a secret 
between those two men. The one in his 
strength, and the other in his weakness ; they 
each took refuge in silence. Strange as it 
may seem, Lord Chilworth made up his mind 
to let all go on as if he had heard and seen 
nothing. His heart, if he had any heart, had 
received no shock, for he had no love for 
Amy; his vanity only had been severely 
wounded, and he had sufficient perspicacity 
to perceive that this wound would be the 
deeper the more it became known. He had 
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been shown into the front drawing-room by 
the little stupid page, who did not know that 
any one was in the back room, and who con- 
sidered Lord Chilworth too much at home 
in the house to need announcing any fur- 
ther. It was some minutes before he became 
aware that the voices in the next room, 
only divided by a curtain, were those of 
his affianced wife and her lover. Delibe- 
rate and slow in every movement, he had 
risen two or three times with some vague 
purpose of revealing his presence, and of de- 
nouncing them both ; but as often he had sat 
down again, till the .climax arrived, when he 
had hurried forward to see with his own eyes 
what his ears could scarcely believe. The 
shock was great ; but greater still would have 
been the trial to a man of his nervous tem- 
perament of facing George and Amy at such 
a moment. It was the first time in his life 
that he, Eeginald Earl of Chilworth, had been 
led into a dishonourable action. He had 
been guilty of listening with keen avidity to 
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words that lie knew were never intended for 
him to hear, and he had not the manliness to 
own that he had done so. " King Cophetna 
sware a royal oath: This beggar maid shall 
be my queen." Lord Chilworth had proposed 
for Amy with no more doubt than King 
Cophetua that he was conferring the greatest 
honour upon her. His artistic taste was satis- 
fied with hqr grace and beauty, and even the 
most fastidious amongst his own relations and 
Mends- had praised her manners and her ways. 
"The daughter of a hundred earls" could not 
have better graced the dignity to which she 
was to be promoted. But his self-love was so 
predominant, that it had never occurred to him 
that there was any sacrifice to be made on 
Amicia's side. The peerage told him he was 
fifty, and he knew that she was eighteen. 
He was grave, silent, and reserved, and with 
no animal spirits whatever; she was full of 
gaiety, and with all the fresh impulsiveness of 
early youth. Nothing but the tenderest for- 
bearance and the most sympathising unselfish- 
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ness could win her affection now. Lord Chil- 
worth possessed the self-control which good 
society requires. He had been taught to 
practise the courteous consideration for others 
that makes a true gentleman ; but he had been 
his own centre ever since he had known his 
left hand from his right ; his gentle breeding, 
therefore, was but skin-deep. Even this is, 
however, worth a good deal. Lord Chilworth 
might harbour malignant feelings, his self-love 
was inordinate; but he considered it due to 
himself to be always polite and attentive to 
others in his outward demeanour. Above all, 
he could not say a rude word to a woman. 
As soon as George Evelyn had left the house 
Lord Chilworth rang the bell, and desired that 
little indiscreet page to let Mrs. Neville know 
that his carriage should be at her disposal 
when it arrived — that he should walk home. 
When he reached his house in Berkeley- 
square, he shut himself into his library, and 
after an hour's deliberation he wrote two 
notes; one to Mrs. Neville, which said: 
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" My deae Mes. Neville, — I have business 
to transact with Mr. Cope this evening which 
obliges me to forego the pleasure of dining 
with you to-day. I shall be at the Abbey at 
the proper hour, twelve o'clock to-morrow 
morning. — Faithfully yours, 

" Chilwoeth." 

The other note said : 

"My deae Cope, — Let me beg that you 
and my sister will join me at Chilworth 
Castle to-morrow to spend a fortnight there. I 
intend to go down by the three-o'clock train, 
if the ceremony is concluded early enough 
to release me by that time. I have some 
business about which I shall be glad to 
consult you this evening. Pray request 
Adela to spare you to me for dinner at 
half-past seven. — Truly yours, 

"Chilwoeth." 

It was a great mistake to say that Lord 
Chilworth was " half-witted ;" that was a 
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bit of spleen on George's part. He was 
certainly rather dull, but lie knew very well 
what he was about. The notes were sent. 
The first brought relief even to his faith- 
fully-devoted Maria. She would have her 
child to herself, without the freezing medium 
of her future son-in-law, for the last night. 
The second note called forth both conster- 
nation and surprise. Lady Adela even cried 
over it, out of pity for Amy, as her hus- 
band gave it to her to read. 

"What a beginning! My dear Morgan, 
how unlike what it ought to be ! He shrinks 
from being alone with her already. That poor 
child, how I pity her !" 

"My dear," Mr. Cope answered, "you 
will be a great help to her. I think it is 
very kindly meant on Lord Chilworth's part ; 
he knows he is rather a grave companion for 
his young wife, and he wishes to have a 
kind old friend, like yourself, to make it 
more cheerful for her. We must go, cer- 
tainly, and do our best to make it pleasant. 
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I see nothing very extraordinary in it; so 
don't be foolish, and make mountains of 
mole-hills." 

"0, I wish I could see any comfort in 
the whole affair!" Lady Adela groaned out 
of her tender heart. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

IN THE VESTRY. 

Meantime Amy was in a state of great ex- 
citement. She formed wild schemes of break- 
ing through every obstacle and rushing off 
to Mrs. Evelyn, to take sanctuary there till 
the storm of her parents' anger and disap- 
pointment should blow over. She had locked 
her bedroom-door and thrown herself sobbing 
on the bed, when a gentle knock and her 
mother's voice recalled her to self-control. 
She said faintly, 

" I am lying down, mamma." 

There was a " tear in her voice," and 
her mother answered tenderly, 

"Don't get up, dear; Lord Chilworth has 
kindly left me his carriage, and I must go 
off to the Davenports about the bridesmaids' 
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wreaths. Arthur has gone out, I think, 
with George Evelyn; and you can lie quite 
still and rest; there is nobody to disturb 
you, darling ;" and she rustled gently away. 

She could not bear to face her child in 
tears, and she knew by her voice that she 
was crying. 

How provoking that George Evelyn should 
have called! it was seeing him, no doubt, 
which had upset the child, although there 
had been, she knew, no sentiment between 
them. 

Mrs. Neville felt a serrement de cceur as 
she went downstairs; but she revived as 
she stepped into the well-appointed carriage 
with those beautiful horses, which carried her 
so swiftly through the Park. 

"He will never say a harsh word to 
her," she repeated to herself. 

" Nor a kind one," she might have added. 
And would Amicia be satisfied with this mere 
negation of feeling ? Did any heart beat be- 
neath that well-made waistcoat of Lord Chil- 
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worth's, or was it all padded with wadding, 
or stuffed with buckram? What would be- 
come of her daughter's finer fancies, her 
nobler aspirations, her little humorous say- 
ings? would they be all frozen down into 
stiff proprieties? would she ever, ever, laugh 
again? How long will it take to crush out 
every yearning for affection, sympathy, com- 
panionship ; to learn to live alone, as her 
mother has done before her? "Ah!" Maria 
thought, " the first year once over, there will 
be children ; she will be happy then." 

Meantime, as the carriage drove off with 
Mrs. Neville, Amy had taken a resolution. She 
would not go to Mrs. Evelyn, but sha would 
go to church and ask for advice from the 
clergyman there. Mrs. Serle had often talked 
to her of a Mr. Clinton, who officiated at 
a High-Church chapel very near, and who 
was in the habit of receiving confessions, 
chiefly from the ladies of his congregation. 
Amicia had never before thought of going 
to him herself; but in those days great efforts 
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were making to revive the habit of confes- 
sion in the Church of England, and Amy's 
imaginative temperament caught at it now, 
in her trouble, as a possible help. Any- 
thing seemed better than to lie passively 
counting the hours till the next morning, 
when it would be too late for any change. 
She had often gone with Arthur to a five- 
o'clock service at Mr. Clinton's chapel; she 
would go there now for the last time; and 
if her courage did not fail her, she would 
ask for help from this clergyman, with whom 
she had no acquaintance ; but Mrs. Serle had 
often said he was very wise and very good. 
She sent for a cab, and left word for her 
mother that she had gone to church. Cross- 
ing Oxford-street, a funeral procession was 
passing slowly along, and Amicia caught a 
glimpse of a pale young widow leaning back 
in the dismal mourning-coach. The agony 
in that face spoke of the reality of love; 
yet that young woman had 'had her day,' 
and Amy felt she would rather be in her 
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place, mourning for one she had loved, than 
be full, yet empty — Ml of chaff, not wheat. 
' Better to have loved and lost, than never 
to have loved at all.' But then it was a 
young woman who was sitting there in that 
anguish of grief. And Amicia remembered 
her mother had always admitted that young 
people loved each other for a little while — 
a very little while. She reached the church 
as the Psalms were beginning: it was the 
seventh evening of the month. And as the 
clear voices of the choristers rang out the 
words "Eret not thyself," "Put thou thy 
trust in the Lord, and be doing good," Amy 
was strengthened and consoled. She might 
find comfort in doing good to others for the 
rest of her life. But still the question re- 
curred to her mind over and over again, 
Could she marry Lord Chilworth, and 
" keep innocency" ? Could she " commit 
her way unto the Lord," while she was 
loving George Evelyn, and yet pledging her- 
self to love, honour, and obey another man ? 
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The service was soon over, and the congrega- 
tion dispersed. Amy alone remained on her 
knees until the vestry-door opened, and the 
clergyman came out to go away; then she 
pulled down her thick Shetland veil, and 
pressed forwards to meet him. He turned 
back immediately, and without speaking 
showed her into the vestry, closed the door, 
and gave her a chair. Then he asked very 
kindly and gently, 

" Can I be of any use to you ?" 
Amicia felt parched and choking, and al- 
most gasped for breath; the desperate step 
she had taken, in asking for an interview 
with a strange clergyman frightened her into 
silence. Mr. Clinton was a gentleman, and 
this was a satisfaction. He did not hurry 
her to speak, but quietly poured out a glass 
of water, which she was glad to drink, while 
he said very quietly, 

"There is plenty of time; I am in no 
hurry; but I shall be very glad if I can 
help you with any advice." 
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Then she found words to speak, and as 
she lifted up her head, any one who saw 
that action would have recognised her again, 
for there was an indescribable grace in all 
her movements which could not be forgotten 
if she had once been seen ; and no veil could 
disguise that she was beautiful and young. 
Without mentioning any names she plunged 
desperately into her story. It was soon told. 
All her life she had loved and looked up to 
George as an elder brother, a guide and pro- 
tector both to her and to her own brother. 
He was always kind and sympathetic, but 
never demonstrative ; he had always appeared 
to her on some inaccessible height above her. 
He was so self-contained, so high-minded, 
and so absorbed in his profession, she never 
supposed he cared for her. Her father and 
mother had arranged a marriage for her 
with a very excellent person — a man of high 
position and great riches, but much older 
than herself, and very reserved and silent. 
She did not love him at all, but she was 
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grateful to him, and glad to please her mother ; 
and she was not very unhappy, "until this 
afternoon, when that other person came to 
see me. I was alone, and he upbraided me 
for making a worldly marriage, and told me 
he had loved me all my life, and that he 
would have sheltered me for ever; and he 
knows now that I love him. But he said 
it was too late to do him any good; they 
would never let me marry him, now less 
than ever. But cannot I break off my en- 
gagement even at the last day ?" 

The Hon. and Eev. Meynell St. John 
Clinton was of middle age, and there was a 
peculiar and imperturbable calm in the ex- 
pression of his countenance, which was the 
result of a strong curb over a violent tem- 
per ; and this reassured her as she went on. 
He was evidently a man of education and 
refinement, and had been, indeed, a man of 
the world in his early youth. Nothing sur- 
prised him in Amy's relation, except her 
repeated assurances of George's goodness and 

VOL. I. M 
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his high sense of honour. He received these 
assertions naturally as the infatuation of a 
romantic young girl. He was well used to 
ladies' confidences, and in that little vestry 
had listened to stranger tales than any thing 
that Amy now had to say. The engagement 
to a worthy gentleman of high position, al- 
though much older than herself, yet with 
nothing to complain of, and approved by 
her parents, appeared to him far more likely 
to secure her ultimate happiness than this 
sudden entanglement with a man so ill- 
governed as to reveal his love for her only 
on the eve of her marriage with another. 

When she had finished speaking he re- 
mained silent for a minute, and during that 
short pause Amy felt a gleam of hope that 
he would release her from her engagement 
by insisting upon her confessing to Lord 
Chilworth her reluctance to marry him, and 
the discovery she had made of George's at- 
tachment, with its effect upon her own feel- 
ings. But she was mistaken. Mr. Clinton 
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attached but little importance to girlish love- 
affairs. He had at once decided against her 
wishes ; but he was touched by her evident 
distress, and her artless narration of the scene 
with George. Her sweet voice, her grace and 
beauty, all pleaded for her more than her 
words, and were disarming, even to a High- 
Church clergyman in a straight-cut coat. He 
hesitated only as to the best means of con- 
vincing her that the marriage must take 
place. And when he spoke it was to make 
use of her love for George, rather than to 
deprecate its existence. 

"Impossible to betray another's attach- 
ment for you disclosed at such a time; you 
would brand him with dishonour, and do 
yourself no good," Mr. Clinton said decidedly \ 
" and if you take it all upon yourself, you 
would still break faith with the man you are 
pledged to marry, and for whom you tell me 
you have hitherto felt the greatest respect. 
It has gone too far ; never let your husband 
know what you have now revealed to me. 
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Forget it ; put it from your mind as an evil 
dream. You are agitated and excited; you 
cannot trust your own judgment. You have 
consulted me ; let me decide for you. Never 
let any one suspect that you have had this 
explanation with that other person. You are 
never likely to see him again ; you must not 
meet him for some time to come." 

"I know that," Amy said, "in any case 
they would not let me see him again. All 
I wish now is to be perfectly open, whatever 
comes of it. It is horrible to marry with a 
secret which must be kept from my husband." 

"Horrible? Yery likely; — so are many 
of our trials in this world. Horrible to keep 
silence; but how much worse to speak, and 
inflict pain that you can never perhaps re- 
move! Let me assure you that the desire to 
reveal all your feelings to your husband may 
spring from selfishness, however heroic the 
confession may appear; — you think only of 
the relief to your own mind, nothing of what 
you would inflict upon him. You will do 
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well to humble yourself before God for the 
weakness you have shown this day, and ask 
His help to fulfil your engagement and to keep 
faith with your affianced husband. You are 
flinching from your own unhappiness, yet 
you are ready to plunge your betrothed, your 
parents, and even your lover, into irreme- 
diable distress and confusion. It is too late. 
The marriage must take place." 

And Amicia left the church, bound more 
closely than ever to fulfil her engagement. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. Cope's kindly interpretation of Lord Chil- 
worth's intentions regarding Amy was a little 
shaken when lis tete-a-t3te dinner had come 
to an end; and Lord Chilworth proceeded to 
explain the business that he wished Mr. Cope 
to transact for him. Thirty thousand pounds 
had been settled upon Amy as her marriage 
settlement, and the cottage at Kichmond was to 
be her jointure house ; but it had been taken 
for granted that in his will Lord Chilworth 
would provide far more handsomely for her. 
And it was to add a codicil to his will that 
Lord Chilworth had now sent for Mr. Cope. 
In the event of his dying while his son was 
a minor, Mr. Cope and Lady Adela were ap- 
pointed sole guardians of the two children, and 
were to have a certain annual sum guaranteed 
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them for the keeping up of the estates and 
houses to be held in trust for his children. 
As for Amy, she might retire to her jointure 
house with her 30,000Z. to live upon; and 
she was to have no power or authority over 
the children or the property. This was Lord 
Chilworth's own plan. Mr. Cope argued long 
and strongly in favour of appointing Amy at 
least one of the guardians, and to live in the 
house with the children. 

"A purer and better young creature does 
not exist ; and if you cannot trust her with 
the children, why, in Heaven's name, do you 
marry her?" Morgan Cope flamed out in a 
passion at last. 

"That is my own concern," Lord Chil- 
worth answered, with imperturbable frigidity. 
" In raising her to the position she will hold 
as Lady Chilworth, I am doing a service to 
her family, whether she herself appreciates it 
or not." 

After much persuasion, however, on Mr. 
Cope's part, some modification was arranged 
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in the wording of the will. Amy was to be 
allowed to live in the same house with the 
children, though with no separate authority 
over them. She was, however, nominally to 
be mistress of the house, and Mr. Cope sti- 
pulated that as long as she remained a wi- 
dow she was to receive 3000Z. a year ; if she 
married again, she would lose all but the 
30,000Z. and the cottage at Kichmond, secured 
to her by her marriage settlement. 

"And if there are children?" Mr. Cope 
inquired. 

Lord Chilworth waved his hand impati- 
ently. 

"My children are provided .for," he said; 
" and this is the last time that I intend you 
to refer to this subject. You will be good 
enough to let me see the rough draft of the 
will at your earliest convenience, and I shall 
expect you at dinner to-morrow at Chilworth 
Castle." 

"Well, one comfort is, that you will most 
likely live this twenty years," Mr. Cope put 
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in, as a last word; "and if in that time you 
don't find out what a sweet, faithful, young 
creature you have married, why the deuce is 
in it, that is all." 

This was familiar and obtrusive to a man 
of Lord Chilworth's fastidious taste : he had 
had a good deal taken out of him that day, 
and had probably thought for himself and 
talked more than he had done on any other 
day of his life. Instead of answering Mr. 
Cope his blank look of abstraction came to 
his rescue, and with his nose in the air he 
gazed on the ceiling once more, while Mor- 
gan Cope bustled home to his wife, and with- 
out telling her any particulars of what had 
passed, for this would have been a breach 
of professional confidence, he told Lady Adela 
generally, that things looked rather dismal, 
and he was sorry for Amicia ; — had she been 
crying, or trying to get out of her marriage at 
the last, or what could it be? "Certainly only 
two days ago your brother spoke very differ- 
ently about his marriage to what he does now. 
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Is it too late to go and see what they are 
all about in Mayfair? There is some screw 
loose — I do not know what." 

Mr. Cope felt really curious, and he was 
glad when Lady Adela briskly responded to 
his suggestion : for men are just as curious 
as women, though they do not admit this. 

" It is not yet ten o'clock. Yes, I will call 
and ask some question about to-morrow. Send 
for a cab, dear, and tell John to go with me." 

Arrived at the Nevilles', Lady Adela 
found nothing to throw any light on the 
mystery. They were all in the drawing-room. 
Amicia had evidently been crying a good 
deal, but she was very quiet now, and there 
was something discordant in Mr. Neville's 
clattering talk; he was delighted at Lady 
Adela's appearance, for the evening had been 
exceedingly dull to him, and yet he had felt 
it necessary to stay at home with his family 
on Amy's last evening. Arthur looked very 
melancholy, and sat close to his sister on the 
sofa, while she held his hand in hers. Her 
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mother was gliding about, nervously occu- 
pying herself in little alterations in the ar- 
rangement of the room — placing a vase of 
flowers here, then carrying it off to another 
table, and trying to answer her husband's 
occasional observations with her usual cheer- 
fulness. When Lady Adela joined them they 
all brightened up a little; and Mrs. Neville 
tried to interest Amy by saying, "The wed- 
ding dress has not come home yet ; of course 
Madame Bronze will not fail us, but it is 
getting late, is not it ?" 

Here Pickard put her head in. "If you 
please, ma'am, Madame Bronze has sent the 
dress — I thought you would like to know— I 
am just going to take it out of the basket." 

" 0, bring it up here — let us look at 
it," said Mrs. Neville. " Adela, you have not 
seen it. Pickard, you had better let Joseph 
help you up with the basket, and don't take 
the dress out till you can lay it on the bed or 
hang it up. Bring it in here, just as it is." 

The basket containing the dress was car- 
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ried into the drawing-room, and even Amy 
rose from the sofa, and with Arthur and her 
father and Lady Adela surrounded the basket, 
while Mrs. Neville, with a pleasant smile of 
expectation, flung it open and revealed a com- 
plete suit of widow's mourning ; the black 
dress covered with crape, and the widow's 
cap lying on the top. It was a horrible 
shock. Amy shuddered and turned away 
with a gesture of despair, and Lady Adela 
burst into tears. Mr. Neville tried his usual 
jesting tone, but nobody knew what he said. 
Arthur kissed his sister, and whispered to her 
not to believe in presentiments. Mrs. Neville 
called back the servants; — the mistake was 
easily explained : the messengers from Ma- 
dame Bronze had two baskets to take home 
that evening, the one containing the wedding 
dress, the other widow's weeds. 

" Come up stairs, Adela," Mrs. Neville 
said, in a cheerful tone; "we will have the 
right things to look at in my dressing-room; 
and, Amy darling, go to bed; you look quite 
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tired out. I shall come in and say good- 
night by and by." 

In the dressing-room Maria took Adela to 
task for her tears downstairs: to treat the 
mistake in the dresses so seriously was just the 
way to suggest all sorts of melancholy pre- 
sentiments to Amicia. 

" 0, my brother will live for many years 
to come, I hope," answered Lady Adela; "but 
such deep mourning suggests other kinds of 
sorrow besides death, and it is no use try- 
ing to make the best of it any more, Maria; 
I think it is an unnatural union. Amy is 
almost a child, and my brother so cold and 
reserved, he will break her heart — " and 
Adela burst into tears again. 

Maria became very pale, but she sternly 
repressed her own solicitude for her child's 
future, and gravely suggested sal-volatile to 
her friend. 

"You are hysterical, I think, Adela; and 
I am tired; is your carriage here?" 

Mr. Neville now tapped at the door, fol- 
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lowed by Picard and by Madame Bronze, who 
had come to see if all was well. 

" Let me see the real dress, if you please, " 
he said; "for really that awful funereal array 
has made me quite dismal. Now, Picard, 
spread out all the finery. So, this is the 
dress; very good — very handsome; and the 
wreath, that is pretty; and this is the pocket- 
handkerchief, is it, with a border of lace six 
inches wide, and just two inches square for 
the tears?" 

" Well, sir," said Madame Bronze, with a 
simper, " if ever there was a marriage that 
was likely to go on without tears, I should 
think this was one; and I really considered 
the least possible space for tears would be 
enough on this auspicious occasion. "Will Miss 
Neville just try on the dress, Ma'am, to-night? 
not that there's the least fear of a perfect fit ; 
indeed with such a beautiful figure as Miss 
Neville's, I should have no excuse if it did 
not do quite well." 

"Not any trying on to-night, Madame 
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Bronze. Miss Neville is in bed, and we are 
all tired; so good-night;" and "good-night" 
she said to Lady Adela, adding in an under- 
tone, " Forgive me, dear, if I was cross to you; 
you little know how many fears I have had 
myself at heart; and yet I am quite sure it is 
the right thing to do, that she should make 
as good a marriage as she can, and all will be 
well in the end. They will be as happy as 
any body ever is — " 

" No, not as happy as I am with Morgan." 

"Ah, my dear, would you have wished 
Amy to wait as long as you have done ? What 
would she do when I am gone? and I think 
that time is not far off." 

Mr. Neville now gave his arm to Lady 
Adela, and took her to her carriage. Of 
course he could not go downstairs alone with 
a lady without putting in a little sentiment 
on his own account. 

"To-morrow," he said, "you and I, dear 
friend, will become something very like brother 
and sister," and he gave a tender little squeeze 
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to Lady Adela's hand as it rested on his 
arm. 

"Brother and sister! 0, no; much more 
like father and daughter," she answered 
bluffly, "if you must twist out a relation- 
ship." 

"Let it he as you will," Wilfred mur- 
mured; " only let me claim all the privileges 
of relationship." 

What he intended to convey by these 
words, Lady Adela never knew, and he pro- 
bably did not know himself. She was not 
listening to him, nor thinking of herself, but 
of poor, poor Amy; and as she drove home 
the tender-hearted Adela had another fit of 
crying in the carriage. 

It spoke well for Amicia that even Lord 
Chilworth's own sister thought only of her 
and of her happiness. There was such a sweet 
humility and distrust of herself in Amicia's na- 
ture, that, with all her beauty and her grace, 
you longed instinctively to help and protect 
her. There was a tender vibration in the tone 
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of her voice, which was, like Octavia's, " ever 
gentle, soft, and low," which claimed your 
sympathy quite unconsciously to herself. 

But the night wore on; the stars came out 
and shone over the great city sleeping under 
their light. The mourning widow and the 
reluctant bride, each alike had some hours of 
sleep and of forgetfulness, and each alike awoke 
with a pang to a sense of the life that was be- 
fore them still. The one had "had her day," 
and for the other it was yet to come. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

And the morning came, and brought its ap- 
pointed duties for the widow as well as for 
the bride. No one but Mr. Clinton knew 
that Amieia had made .even one last struggle 
against her fate. She had reached home be- 
fore her mother, so that even her going out to 
church on that last evening was not remarked; 
and, to her great relief, she did not see Lord 
Chilworth again until they met at Westmin- 
ster Abbey in the morning. The Morning 
Post of that day had its paragraph in due 
order, which will do just as well as any other 
description of the ceremony. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MORNING POST. 

" A wedding at "Westminster Abbey is of 
so rare occurrence as to create more than ordi- 
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nary interest. This morning the Eight Hon- 
ourable the Earl of Chilworth was married, by- 
special license, to the only daughter of Edward 
Neville, Esq., of Mayfair. The service was 
performed by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
duly assisted by the Hon. and Eev. Frederick 
Towers and the Eev. Brabazon Pointz. A 
large section of the upper ten thousand assem- 
bled in the Jerusalem Chamber to do honour 
to the occasion, and proceeded to fill the nave 
of the Abbey, while the outer building was 
crowded by a dense mob of spectators, who 
were kept in line by two or three vergers 
with a meritorious firmness and success which 
might serve as an example to the City police. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
effect of the wedding procession coming down 
the nave of this beautiful building. The 
lovely and youthful bride, leaning on the arm, 
of her father, created universal interest and 
admiration. She was dressed with a distin- 
guished simplicity in plain white satin, which 
swept the ground in rich folds; she wore a 
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splendid veil of Honiton lace, and a wreath of 
orange-blossoms and white azalias in her hair. 
The Bishop, with the officiating clergymen, 
met the bridal procession in the nave, and 
there commenced the first part of the cere- 
mony, which was performed in strict accord- 
ance with the Eubric; the bride and bride- 
groom afterwards proceeding to the altar, 
duly attended by the bridesmaids and their 
friends, for the final exhortation and the bless- 
ing ; after which the organ pealed forth in the 
joyous strains of the wedding hymn. Mean- 
while the happy pair alone remained kneeling 
in front of the altar, and we feared from the 
tremulousness and youthful emotion of the 
bride, that she was at one moment very nearly 
falling forwards; the deep abstraction of the 
noble bridegroom precluded his observing the 
movement, and the bride's mother hastening 
forwards with salts and restoratives quickly 
checked the tendency to faintness, which 
caused a moment's uneasiness to the many 
well-wishers assembled on this auspicious oc- 
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casion. A small number only of the assembled 
guests, chiefly composed of the most intimate 
friends and relations of the family, adjourned 
to Mayfair for the breakfast. The Earl and 
Countess started shortly afterwards for Chil- 
worth Castle ; driving from the door in the 
good old conventional style, in carriage and 
four, with postilions in crimson satin jackets 
and white favours." 

The newspaper paragraph gave no list of 
the names of the wedding guests, and if it 
had done so, it is probable that Mrs. Evelyn's 
name would have been omitted ; but she was 
there. George wished it, and of course she 
went, though it was a trial for her to see and 
hear what she knew was a source of cruel 
suffering to him. Basil Maitland, too, was 
there ; he was an old acquaintance of hers, 
and as the procession formed itself from the 
Jerusalem Chamber to the nave, he gave his 
arm to Mrs. Evelyn, and with her quick, 
womanly sympathy she knew that a fellow- 
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sufferer with her son was by her side. When 
Amy's strength had faltered as she knelt dur- 
ing the wedding hymn, Basil started up, and 
would have rushed forward to support her if 
Mrs. Evelyn had not prevented him; and he 
contented himself by abusing Mr. and Mrs. 
Neville in an undertone to her, and lament- 
ing over the sacrifice to Mammon, of which 
they were witnesses. 

Mr. Maitland was u man who ' wore his heart 
on his sleeve/ and in that respect presented 
an absolute contrast to George Evelyn, who 
could have matched the Spartan boy in silent 
endurance while the cruel fangs were tearing 
at his side, rather than betray his feelings to 
a stranger. When Mrs. Evelyn had driven 
off to the Abbey that morning, George had 
gone to his club, intending to be quite out 
of the way ; but just as he turned the corner 
of St. James' s-street, the carriages were sweep- 
ing past him on their way to the Abbey, 
and he saw Amicia's face for an instant, pale 
and rigid, by her mother's side; and caught 
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sight of her father's sinister smile in the back 
seat. 

Even at the club, men were talking of it ; 
they speculated on Lord Chilworth's age, 
looked him out in the peerage; and laughed 
at Amy's innocent face and her guileless 
manner, when all the while she must have 
been manceuvering for this great catch of a 
coronet and 40,000/. a-year. Disgusted and 
wearied with their talk, George went back to 
his lodging in Jermyn-street. He was restless 
and anxious for his mother's return, and full 
of remorse for his want of self-control the day 
before. He was haunted also by the fear that 
Lord Chilworth had heard some of his con- 
versation with Amy. Was he likely to go 
on up to the last moment in half-witted cun- 
ning, and would he then denounce her as 
faithless and false before all the assembly at 
the Abbey ? It was a relief at last when Mrs. 
Evelyn drove up to the door, and when with 
her kind arms round his neck, she whispered to 
him, "It is over, George; they are married." 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHILWORTH CASTLE. 

It was a dreary journey to Chilworth Castle. 
Amy had followed Mr. Clinton's advice, 
and had humbled herself in deep abase- 
ment of spirit for her weakness of the day 
before; she had resolved with all her heart, 
as she knelt before the altar, to cast out every 
lingering regret; and to do her duty by her 
husband. The last flood of emotion had its 
way during the wedding hymn which com- 
pleted the service that bound her for life to 
Lord Chilworth ; and as she walked down the 
nave of the Abbey, leaning on his arm, a care- 
less observer would have said she was happy. 
She had an inspired radiance in her counte- 
nance which spoke of victory over some for- 
midable adversary. That adversary was " only 
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George," [and he had been her dearest friend 
until now, when she had to exorcise him from 
her heart as the most dangerous enemy to her 
peace of mind. Lord Chilworth was punctili- 
ously polite in every gesture: he handed her 
into the carriage with* the most deferential 
propriety, and took his place by her side as 
imperturbably as if he had sat down alone. 
They drove from the Abbey to Mayfair with- 
out saying a word on either side, except the 
question from Lord Chilworth, " Do you like 
the window up or down ?" 

When they set off again after breakfast, 
to drive to the Great Northern Eailway Sta- 
tion, the same silence was maintained. Lord 
Chilworth's servant led the way from the car- 
riage to the coup£ which he had secured for 
his master, and Amy found herself started for 
her first journey alone with her husband. She 
was accustomed to his long fits of abstraction; 
but she had never realised to herself the pos- 
sibility of his remaining silent for an hour 
at a time in tete-a-tete. It was dreary and 
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depressing; but could she expect any thing 
better ? If her husband could have known 
that, but a few hours before her marriage, 
she had not only confessed her love for an- 
other, but had listened to the slighting words 
that had been applied' to Lord Chilworth with- 
out an angry thought against the speaker; had 
not she sealed her indifference to her hus- 
band and to his dignity by the farewell kiss 
that she had given to his rival ? 

Let dreariness, silence, and misery come 
upon her in full measure, she felt that she de- 
served it all, and more, much more. She had 
deceived Lord Chilworth in marrying him with- 
out confessing her fault; and yet Mr. Clinton 
had desired her to be silent. Amicia clung to 
that thought — to the priestly words, " You can- 
not trust your own judgment : let me decide 
for you." On his head should rest the responsi- 
bility. She had tried, had wished, to do right. 
What was right in such a case ? Alas ! it was 
now too late to ask. But whatever pain should 
come, she knew she had deserved it all. 
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It was an express train, and only stopped 
once at Peterborough for ten minutes, during 
which time the assiduous servant appeared at 
the carriage- window to ask if "My Lord or 
her Ladyship wanted any thing ?" It was the 
first time Amy had heard her new title applied 
to herself. She used to fancy she would like 
it, once. Now it sounded strangely in har- 
mony with the dreadful dream in which she 
seemed to be only acting a part for a little 
while. Could she but hope to wake up — not 
for George ; her regret for him had been left 
crushed down at the altar in stern reality that 
morning — but for the old Amy Neville by her 
mother's side once more. As the servant 
asked his question he took in at a glance 
the dismal position of the newly-married 
couple. " My Lord is taciturn," he said, as 
he returned to his place by Pickard's side; 
" and your lady is young to be alone with 
him. I fetched her an Illustrated, and my 
Lord a Times ; and I expect I did her a ser- 
vice, any how. It will be dull for her no 
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doubt till the honeymoon is over ; but there's 
to be Mr. Cope and Lady Adela at dinner to- 
day, and they'll help to pull her through." 

"Bless me," screamed out Bickard, "com- 
pany at dinner on his wedding-day ! that is 
but a poor compliment to my Lady, indeed." 

" My Lord is peculiar," Mr. Timbs replied ; 
"but he is not so bad to live with; he pays 
well, and he don't like change; and I take 
it the young lady will settle down pretty com- 
fortable after a while. She is a beautiful 
creature, and no mistake; but it's not every 
beauty, without a penny, that can make sure 
of her 50,000/. a-year, and a coronet to boot." 

" You should see her, Mr. Timbs, with 
the diamond coronet round her head; that 
was Lord Chilworth's last ; he gave her a dia- 
mond hoop and one emerald ring, a set of 
turquoises which were as large as pigeon's 
eggs ; another of rubies, quite superb ; and 
the diamonds re-set, only arrived the day be- 
fore yesterday, and splendid she looked in 
them. Mr. Neville was more than pleased 
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when her mamma made her put them on after 
dinner, and he said, in his pleasant way, he 
almost wished he could change places with 
her himself. He's an uncommonly handsome 
man, Mr. Timbs, is he not ? for his years, of 
course." 

"Humph — well got-up, and dyes his hair; 
that I saw at a glance, though he valets him- 
self, as I understand ; but he goes to the right 
place, and does it very well." 

The gates of Chilworth Castle have closed 
upon Amicia now. We cannot see her, as we 
used to do, from week to week, but can only 
catch an occasional glimpse of her through those 
golden bars. At the end of the fortnight's 
visit from the Copes, Lord Chilworth invited 
a large party to the house; and Amy found 
herself doing the honours to a number of 
people that she had never seen, scarcely even 
heard of before. She had hoped for her 
mother's help, and indeed Lord Chilworth 
had invited both Mr. and Mrs. Neville to pay 
him a visit at this time ; but Dr. Leeds had 
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advised a mild climate for Mrs. Neville, and 
a week after Amy's marriage she left England 
with Arthur, to spend some months at Turin 
with him. 

It was inopportune that about this time 
Lady Adela had become the mother of a little 
delicate boy ; both herself and the child hang- 
ing between life and death for many days 
after her confinement. Amicia, therefore, had 
no one to advise or assist her in her new 
duties. 

Mr. Neville had begged to be allowed to 
postpone his visit to his daughter for the 
present. Sir Retford Conway had taken a 
small hunting lodge for the autumn months, 
only five miles from Chilworth Castle, and it 
did not suit Mr. Neville to run the chance of 
any fresh mortification from the lovely Carry. 
He had explained to his wife, and the world 
in which he lived, the break-up of his in- 
timacy in that house, more by looks and 
shrugs and innuendos than by words. So that 
the impression he conveyed to his friends 
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was decidedly flattering to his own vanity. 
" Sir Retford's jealous temper." " Poor dear 
Lady Conway's susceptible heart — 'tis better 
to keep away ; but she knows I am her 
friend ;" and so on. A few broken sentences 
of this kind, uttered in his usual tone of 
easy self-confidence, with a smile, a half sigh, 
and a glance at the mirror, answered the 
purpose he intended. "While to Lady Wy- 
cliffe he added just a hint that her society 
had become so essential to him that he really 
had no longer time or inclination for the 
Conways. 

If Amicia could have spent her time in 
her own way, she would have occupied her- 
self entirely with the children, especially with 
little Lord Towers, of whom she was very 
fond, and also with the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood. She longed to be of use; to have 
some one depending upon her, in ever so 
small a degree, for sympathy and consolation. 
But she appeared to have been suddenly up- 
rooted from private into public life. What- 
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ever she did was known throughout the castle. 
"My lady is in the school-room." "My 
lady is in the village." And Lord Chilworth 
had to remind her, in his lofty fashion, that 
she was neglecting her guests, with whom 
it was weary work for Amicia to occupy 
herself. 

Mrs. Neville had spoken the truth when 
she reminded her daughter that she was not 
to accept all the advantages of her marriage 
and to give up nothing in return for them. 
Day after day visitors were coming and going 
from the Castle; and of course Lady Chil- 
worth was perpetually on duty. She looked 
sometimes wistfully at the new books, which 
appeared to come and place themselves of 
their own accord on' the table. She could 
not find time to read them. An older and 
more experienced woman would have arranged 
better, but from the moment that her hus- 
band had called her to account for neglecting 
his guests, she had allowed herself no respite 
from them. Lord Chilworth had not forgot- 
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ten his promise to buy her a horse, but he 
made no offer now to ride with her, or to give 
her any more lessons. Little Lord Towers 
and his tutor, Mr. Grimshawe, were her com- 
panions the few times that she allowed herself 
the pleasure of a ride. 

Amicia could see no opening for any better 
understanding with her husband. He was 
more inaccessible; more absent and reserved; 
and, what was still more oppressive to her, he 
was more solemn and silent than she ever 
remembered to have seen him. Did he re- 
gret the step he had taken in marrying her ? 
or was it the absence of her mother which 
made her feel the change so much? Fortu- 
nately for Lady Chilworth she was gifted 
with a naturally buoyant and hopeful nature 
and a good constitution, and she was not 
likely to be bored to death. But she chafed 
at the restraints of her new life, and the 
society of her fine lady visitors. They were 
generally middle-aged people, the contempo- 
raries of her husband, and it seemed as if 
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they were drawn up in critical array to see 
how she got through her new part. They 
would take up some small subject for dis- 
cussion, such as the arrangement of the furni- 
ture, and suggest alterations in which Amicia 
felt no interest. Every thing appeared op- 
pressively splendid and perfect to her. It 
is not those who are really unhappy who 
care for the grace and prettiness of their 
rooms. "A touch more rare surpasses all;" 
and it is a sign there is some hope and 
sunshine still when we see a tasteful and 
thoughtful interest bestowed upon these out- 
ward things. Lady Chilworth's guests were 
thoroughly well-educated people. They would 
not allow any great wound to go on and on 
tearing at their hearts. A few pins and 
needles ran in and out, of course, sometimes, 
but these did not probe deep enough to leave 
even a scar behind them. 

One rainy day, by way of something to 
do, several of the ladies begged to be allowed 
to rearrange the furniture in the blue satin 
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drawing-room. "Do, dear Lady Chilworth, 
let me put this table before that long otto- 
man — now it looks a little less like a railway 
carriage; those vases would be better in the 
end window ;" and, having once taken this fit 
of arranging upon them, the whole room was 
soon in disorder. Amicia did not think Lord 
Chilworth would like it, and, guided by im- 
pulse and the instinctive rectitude of her 
nature, she went to her husband's study, 
knocked at the door, and for the first time 
entered his private room. Lord Chilworth 
was too courteous to betray any surprise at 
her appearance, and he rose immediately to 
give her a chair. Amy told him exactly 
what was going on, and added that it seemed 
to her an impertinence, and yet she did not 
know how to put a stop to it. 

"They are all so much older than I am," 
she added. "I wish you would say some- 
thing to them yourself." 

Lord Chilworth asked no further ques- 
tions. He rose from his chair with galvanic 
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promptitude, and strode off to the drawing- 
room without an instant's delay. Amicia had 
claimed his protection, but she had not been 
prepared for so ready a championship. 

Of all George Evelyn's depreciatory re- 
marks, the words that had rankled the most 
and had sunk the deepest in Lord Chilworth's 
mind were embodied in the careless sentence, 
" A half-witted old peer." Gracious powers! 
Lord Chilworth often asked himself, if this 
were true? Was all the world in league 
against him to address him as a man of sense, 
and would they also sneer at him behind a 
curtain, if they had a chance, as a "half-witted 
old peer"? This obscure young doctor had 
talked as if Amicia would have been lifted 
up by marrying him, while it was "degra- 
dation" to unite herself with Lord Chilworth. 
In what respect was this Dr. Evelyn his 
superior? Not in his sense of honour, cer- 
tainly; and Lord Chilworth hugged this 
thought to his heart with healing to his soul. 
He had been a listener behind a curtain: 
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yes; and Dr. Evelyn had avowed his love 
to the affianced bride of another on the very 
eve of her marriage — had spoken in most in- 
sulting terms of her future husband. So far 
they were quits ; and, as for Amicia, she had 
endorsed it all by a tender farewell. The 
scene was ever present to his mind, and the 
main effect was a desperate effort to prove 
himself the opposite of all that his accuser 
had assumed that he was. His wife should 
see that he could be her "protector" too, 
and should learn to respect him ; perhaps 
even to wish, and to wish in vain, for a sigp. 
of confidence or friendship from him. She 
should look up to him as to a being infinitely 
superior to herself, and superior to Dr. Eve- 
lyn too, not only in rank and fortune, but 
in intellectual and moral endowments also. 
Gaunt, absent, and reserved, as Lord Chil- 
worth was, he caught at every opportunity to- 
assert his mental power in his wife's presence. 
Amicia little knew, in her simplicity, how 
much she had gratified him by asking him to 
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screen her from the persecution of the dowa- 
gers. If she had been a maneuvering woman, 
she might have worked upon his vanity, and 
brought him to her feet at last by a dex- 
terous course of flattery; but she could not 
act a part. If she had confessed her fault to 
her husband, he would perhaps never have 
forgiven her, but he might have believed in 
her rectitude, which at present he did not do. 

Lord Chilworth surprised his guests while 
they were still wheeling tables and chairs 
about the room. He sat down with his head 
thrown back, and his nose scenting the air as 
was usual with him when excited, 

"May I beg," he said, with lofty solem- 
nity, " that you will allow Lady Chilworth to 
arrange these rooms entirely according to her 
own unassisted judgment? I prefer that my 
wife should do this without the assistance even 
of the most accomplished of my friends;" with 
which sentence he rose from his seat without 
waiting for any pretty apologies, and bowing 
with grave courtesy returned to his study. 
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Amicia was still sitting there ; opposite to 
her was an oil painting of Lord Chilworth's 
first wife, upon whose life and character she 
often found herself speculating. From the 
picture of his wife she turned to another of 
himself, frigidly, true to life, with the high 
nose and the eyes in blank abstraction. " Can 
these dry bones live ?" Amicia asked herself. 
Had Lord Chilworth ever been animated by 
hearty affection for his first wife? and had 
he "lived and moved and had his being" 
when Elizabeth, Countess of Chilworth, with 
the placid smile, and the sandy hair, walked 
by his side ? Had they ever taken counsel 
together — ever known any common touch of 
sympathy with each other ? But Lord Chil- 
worth soon returned, and there was something 
like a spark in the cold, gray eyes — some- 
thing of a kindling and a rattling of the dry 
bones in his demeanour, as he said in a brisker 
tone than usual — 

" I have put a stop to the annoyance you 
mentioned to me, Amicia, You have acted 
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with perfect propriety in coming to me upon 
the subject ;" with these words he opened the 
door of his study, and expected to be left alone. 
But his wife stood still for a moment. He 
had spoken and acted kindly on this occasion, 
and she had such a longing for kindness, sym- 
pathy, tenderness. She felt like the parched 
ground dried up for want of water, and turn- 
ing back as she was just going out of the 
room she took his hand in hers and kissed 
it. Her husband was quite taken hj sur- 
prise. Elizabeth, Countess of Chilworth, had 
never done any thing so like an act of homage 
to him. There was only one way of acknow- 
ledging such an action from a lady, and 
Lord Chilworth bent over her hand for an 
instant, and raised it to his thin lips. It was 
but an act of courtesy, yet Amy really felt 
happier after this little scene than she had 
done since her marriage. If her husband had 
no love for her, he was at least willing to 
protect her; she could not expect more than 
this, for what affection had she for him ? 
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The ladies in the drawing-room were more 
amused than angry at Lord Chilworth's chi- 
valrous interposition on his wife's behalf; 
but Amicia found it had been of use, and 
she was treated with more consideration and 
less patronage for the remainder of their visit. 

Basil Maitland arrived the day that the 
large party broke up, and Amy felt more 
unfeignedly glad to see him than she had 
ever expected to do in the early days of her 
acquaintance with him. In truth, she was 
in a condition to be "thankful for small 
mercies." She had gradually fallen into the 
position that an elder daughter, who had 
been educated away from home, might have 
held in that house. Her husband never 
sought her society; he showed her no more 
attention than he would have done if she 
had been a mere visitor in his family; but 
he was uniformly polite and careful for her 
dignity, and for what he supposed to be her 
comfort and ease. His one pervading thought 
was the recollection of the scene with George 
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which had left her a life-long sense of re- 
morse. Ah ! if we look back, how much the 
happiness or misery of our lives may depend 
on a few minutes — a chance visit, or, perhaps, 
a single word! If Arthur had not met George 
in Piccadilly, and brought him home to say 
good-bye to Amicia; and if George had held 
his tongue — he who was usually so reserved 
and silent about his own feelings, what had 
possessed him to break through the ice on that 
one occasion ? "Whether Lord Chilworth had 
listened or not, the mischief was done. Amicia 
had been blindly following the course planned 
out for her by her parents; she had forced 
herself to take a hopeful view of her mar- 
riage; and although she did not love Lord 
Chilworth, she had not any positive dislike 
to him. With her affectionate nature, a very 
little sentiment would have gone a good way ; 
and if she had never been touched by the 
great test of the avowed love of the man she 
so much reverenced, her married life might 
have been at least easy and cheerful. Lord 
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Chilworth had an esteem and regard for her 
from old tradition ; he had learnt his cate- 
chism from her grandfather the late rector 
of Chilworth, and had always done homage 
to Mrs. Neville, from her girlhood upwards. 
George Evelyn little knew what mischief he 
had done. A few words of long pent-up ten- 
derness had been spoken; a few tears had 
been shed ; and then the great gulf of sepa- 
ration for ever and ever had swept over the 
whole scene for him — Amicia belonged to 
another. He wished her well ; he remem- 
bered her affectionately and reverently as his 
first love — the ideal of his boyhood — the 
most beautiful and charming picture of girlish 
loveliness and perfection; — sometimes the old 
pang came back again, and sometimes his 
mother knew, by a sad, sweet look he had 
now and then, that he was thinking of Amy 
and of the old days that would never return ; 
but life was before him still — he was free — 
he had no false imitation wife to mock him 
with what might have been. He was free; 
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and lie had a home, and a kind dear woman 
there, whose every thought was spent for him. 
He had also his profession, surely the most 
absorbing of all others, that of dealing with 
life and death, the great mysteries of our 
being. He was rising daily in reputation and 
esteem; there was much still to enjoy; and, 
truth to say, he accepted the inevitable, and 
having faced it as a duty to overcome his 
passion for Amicia, he had shrined her as an 
angel in his memory, and thought of her as 
of a dead sister now in Heaven. 

With Amy the lines were harder. Her life 
was far other than heavenly; " a long road full 
of pain" was spread out before her, and there 
was no affection, no sympathy, no genial sun- 
shine to cheer her on her way. At times she 
was overpowered with the utter hopelessness of 
her position ; she would rebel against it with 
passionate floods of tears, and looks of " an- 
cient kindness," and the "touch of a vanished 
hand," would come back with anguish to her 
memory. It was not the lover, but the dear 
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friend, the companion and guide of lier youth, 
whose loss she bewailed. He had been her 
friend and brother all her life — her lover only 
for a quarter of an hour. If it had not been 
for that last interview, it seemed to her that 
she might have retained all that was now 
gone from her for ever. She would have 
been corresponding with Mrs. Evelyn — per- 
haps receiving her as a visitor at the Castle ; — 
perhaps even George might have come down, 
as Basil Maitland so often did ; and she would 
have been cheered and strengthened in her 
daily life by these kindly, sympathising friends, 
who were so dear to her, and whom she rever- 
enced so much. " 0, why had George loved 
her ? — or why had he ever told her so ?" She 
could think of him as she used to do, as an 
elder brother and a friend — no more than this ; 
but to know that she should never talk with 
him again — never again have any intercourse 
with him or with his mother, and all through 
her own fault, was misery indeed. Basil Mait- 
land silently understood much that was pass- 
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ing in her mind. His unselfish devotion to her 
had its reward at last ; and indeed his visits to 
the Castle were her only pleasure. One day 
he was walking by her side in the garden, 
and for the first time since her marriage, he 
spoke of the Evelyns to her. He had remarked 
that she never mentioned them, and he could 
not bear to see the wistful, patient, yet wea- 
ried expression which he so often observed 
upon her once bright and happy face. He 
thought it might do her good to speak of her 
old friends. 

" I often see the Evelyns," he began very 
quietly, and looking straight before him, that 
he might not see the effect of his words. 

There was a moment's pause ; then Ami- 
cia's sweet low voice came out with something 
of a plaintive cadence in it, and she said, 

"I wish I could hear from Mrs. Evelyn 
sometimes; it seems so strange to be quite 
separated as I am from all the friends I used 
to live with. You axe the only one left me 
now, Mr. Maitland." 
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A strange thrill passed through him as she 
said this; but he had long ago conquered self 
in all his relations with Amicia — he now only- 
thought of her happiness and well-being. To 
have wounded that pure young creature by a 
word that her own brother could not have said 
to her, never entered Basil's mind. He wished 
to comfort her by giving her some news of her 
friends, and he continued in the same quiet 
tone : 

"Dr. Evelyn has taken a house only 
three doors from me in Welbeck-street. He 
often comes into my studio, and we have a 
cigar together at night sometimes. Just now 
he has removed to Bruton- street, to look 
after Dr. Leeds' patients while he is away. 
He is making his way very well in his pro- 
fession, and takes great interest in it. Your 
friend, Mrs. Evelyn, is a delightful woman; I 
love her." 

" I am so glad," Amy said, and she looked 
happy as she spoke — the worn, weary, wistful 
look was gone. 
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Basil thought it over to himself. " I must 
not overdo it," he said in his own mind ; " but 
she shall not die of starvation neither;" and 
he went on, though guardedly. 

" The Evelyns were amused at my account 
of some of your perplexities here, Lady Chil- 
worth." 

"0, what did you tell them?" she asked 
in her old natural tone of gay impulsiveness. 

"I described to them how well you per- 
formed your part as a great lady in every thing 
but the finding fault, — you told me, if you 
remember, how the French cook had perplexed 
you with his bill of fare for your correction." 

Amy laughed. 

"Yes," she said; "fortunately, to speak 
French easily, is my one and only accomplish- 
ment; so I got through my first interview 
pretty well, though I was horribly frightened 
when I came to such things as supreme de 
volatile. Now what impression does that 
convey to your mind, Mr. Maitland? The 
cook begged I would do him the honour to 
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taste his supreme, and to let him know the 
next day if it had heen a complete success or 
not. I should not have known in the least 
what to say, but Lord Davenport fortunately 
sate next me at dinner. You know he is a 
great epicure, and he found out some fault in it. 
I made an immense impression the next morn- 
ing at first, when I remarked that it was not 
quite right; but I could not pretend it was 
my own discovery, so I gained nothing by it 
after all." 

"Ah ! that is right, Lady Chilworth; keep 
your honesty, whatever else may go," Basil 
said. 

Amicia coloured painfully. She always felt 
that she had not acted honestly by her hus- 
band, in marrying him without telling him of 
her interview with George. Yet Mr. Clinton 
had sanctioned, had even advised, this proceed- 
ing ; and turning to Basil she asked suddenly, 

" Do you know Mr. Clinton, — a very High- 
Church clergyman, who is a great friend of 
Mrs. Serle's?" 

VOL. I. P 
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" Clinton ? let me see. Some one of that 
name was asking Mrs. Serle about you the 
other day; he is a friend of yours, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" no," Amy answered, rather alarmed. 
" I scarcely know him. What could he wish 
to know — what did he ask about me ?" 

" Not a great deal," Basil answered, 
gravely; for he was perplexed by this sud- 
den interest in a stranger. " I only heard 
Mrs. Serle mention your name, and Mr. 
Clinton then asked if you were happily 
married, and if you ever came to London ; 
and he appeared to take a great interest in 
you, which is not very wonderful, for I 
think we are all alike in that respect, are 
not we ?" 

" Who axe we ?" Amy answered. " It 
seems to me I have no friends now, ex- 
cept yourself. I am not ungrateful to you; 
but I miss mamma very much, I think ;" 
and she burst into tears. 

"Take care," Basil said, very gently; 
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"you must not be seen crying." And to 
give her time to recover herself he went on 
talking. " Mr. Clinton did not admit .that 
he had any acquaintance with you at all; 
he said only that he had heard you were 
very young, and that he had seen an ac- 
count of your marriage in the papers. The 
chief point which attracted his attention ap- 
peared to have been the singing of the mar- 
riage hymn, which it seems is in accordance 
with the Kubric, and therefore met with his 
entire approval." 

Amy knew now that Mr. Clinton had 
found out who she was. Pulling down a 
veil when we do an eccentric thing, is only 
an ostrich's expedient after all. Mr. Clinton 
had identified the young penitent who came 
to his vestry, by the simple expedient of 
looking into the Morning Post the following 
day; but he had made one mistake. Meet- 
ing Basil at Mrs. Serle's, and observing the 
evident interest and friendship that he showed 
for Lady Chilworth, he had decided that Mr. 
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. Maitland was the rash lover who had re- 
vealed his attachment to her at the last day ; 
and he shuddered as he heard of his fre- 
quent visits to the Castle. 

The next morning at breakfast the only 
guests were Lord Davenport, his wife and 
daughter, and Mr. Maitland. Lady Daven- 
port was Lord Chilworth's eldest sister, and 
was a tender kindly woman, like Lady Adela. 
All the milk of human kindness seemed to 
run through the women of that family'; in 
the man it was but tepid water; yet, to do 
him justice, there was no mud in it. Miss 
Davenport was eight or nine-and-twenty, pale, 
dark, and noble-looking, with acquiline fea- 
tures, like her uncle. She was very tall and 
of fine proportions, with grand Michael Angelo 
outlines. She dressed with great care, in rich, 
flowing materials, and walked over all her 
world as if born to command it. But though 
an only child and an heiress, she too was an 
affectionate woman, and had high aspirations 
and noble views of life. 
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Lord Davenport was reading his letters at 
the breakfast-table, and as he sat next Amicia 
he handed one of them to her, saying, 

" That is a good bold handwriting, is not 
it ? and I should like you to know the writer 
— Dr. Evelyn, my medical man." 

" I do know him very well," Amicia an- 
swered, with animation. Then recollecting 
herself painfully, she added, "He is an early 
friend of my brother's; they were at Eton 
and at Cambridge together." 

And as she spoke she recollected how, 
on the last day in Doughty-street, George 
had predicted that a day would come when 
she would speak of him condescendingly as 
an "early friend of her brother's;" and how 
she had given him her hand, and had said 
it would be as a friend " of her own." But 
George had been right, and she had not the 
courage to say any more now of her own 
friendship for him, and all because of that 
last interview. 

Lord Davenport was quite pleased to find 
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that Amicia was acquainted with his doctor. 
" Dear me !" he said, " it is very unfortunate 
I cannot persuade him to come down here. 
He says he cannot spare the time," * 

Lord Chilworth's cold gray eyes were 
now turned full upon his brother-in-law, with 
a look of haughty interrogation, which Lady 
Davenport observed. 

"My dear Keginald," she said, "I think 
you will remember I asked your permission to 
send for Davenport's doctor on "Wednesday, 
when he was so unwell ; and we wrote by that 
day's post. But you see he cannot come, and 
fortunately we can do without him; for really, 
my dear, you are so much better," she con- 
tinued, turning to her husband, "there is no 
need to bring Dr. Evelyn down here." 

"I always understood that Dr. Leeds at- 
tended you," Lord Chilworth said, in a tone 
of grave displeasure; "and when Honoria 
proposed to send for your doctor, I expected 
to see Dr. Leeds. I did not invite any 
stranger here." 
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" Stranger ! my dear fellow," Lord Daven- 
port said, with irritation. " Nothing of the 
sort. Amicia has just told me this moment, 
Dr. Evelyn is an old Mend of her brother's; 
but if it were not so, I own I should not 
remain with any comfort in a house where 
I could not see my own medical man if my 
health required it." 

"0! my dear Keginald," Lady Daven- 
port saidj " it is quite my fault, for not ex- 
plaining myself better. I was so nervous 
and anxious on "Wednesday. Dr. Leeds has 
gone abroad for his health; he is to spend 
the winter in Italy, and he has lent his 
house in Bruton-street to this Dr. Evelyn, 
who is a very rising young man indeed — 
exceedingly clever — and with perfectly good 
manners. I am sure you would like him if 
you knew him." 

Here Amicia ventured to speak. 

"Don't you remember George Evelyn, 
my lord? Arthur's great friend. He spent 
part of his holidays here once when he was 
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a boy. Mrs. Evelyn is a great Mend of 
mine, and a most delightful person," she 
added, boldly throwing as much weight as 
she could into her praise of the mother, since 
she did not dare to say much of the son. 

Lord Chilworth began to scent the air, 
with his head thrown back, and again re- 
peated, U I did not invite any stranger here" 

"But you see, my dear Chilworth, he is 
not a stranger," Lord Davenport persisted. 
" He is a friend of your wife's." 

"What effect these words would have had 
was not observed, for Basil Maitland here 
made a timely diversion. 

"Lord Chilworth," he said, suddenly, 
"does my eyesight deceive me, or is there 
not a touch of mildew on the great Titian ; 
will you allow me to get up and examine 
it?' 

By giving Lord Chilworth an entirely 
unfounded alarm about his favourite picture, 
Basil succeeded in changing the subject of 
conversation; and earned the gratitude of 
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more than one person at that table by so 
doing. 

While Lord Chilworth and Mr. Mait- 
land were examining the picture, Amicia 
was surprised to see Miss Davenport turn 
to her father, and to hear her ask, in a tone 
of concentrated feeling, if she might read Dr. 
Evelyn's letter ? 

" Certainly, my dear ; but there is no- 
thing in it, except a few medical directions, 
which you won't understand." 

Breakfast was now ended, and the ladies 
were able to go away to the drawing-room, 
where Lady Davenport at once resumed the 
subject of Dr. Evelyn. 

" I do not understand my brother in the 
least this morning, my dear Amy. Has he 
any particular dislike to Dr. Evelyn? he 
was so very peculiar in his tone about in- 
viting a stranger to the house." 

" My lord may have forgotten Dr. Evelyn," 
Amicia answered; "we have not seen him 
lately." 
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" And toe are seeing him perpetually, are 
not we, Sibyl?" Lady Davenport said, with 
a smile, to her daughter. " You know when 
Mrs. Alberic Gorges was staying with us, 
she begged us to invite the Evelyns to our 
house; indeed, they were the only friends 
she had in London. We saw them several 
times during her visit; and then I forgot all 
about them, until about two months ago, 
when Davenport's attack of gout came on, 
and Dr. Leeds sent this young man to look 
after him every day, while he came himself 
two or three times a week. Davenport likes 
him so much that he quite dreads Dr. Leeds' 
return; he says he has much greater faith 
in Dr. Evelyn." 

"That is ungrateful of papa," Sibyl put 
in, " and quite counter to all that Dr. Evelyn 
would wish, I am very sure. He would never 
make a scaffolding for his own success on the 
ruins of his friend's house." 

"What a curious change of circumstance 
was here ! Sibyl Davenport, whom Amy had 
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looked on from her school-room days as an 
unapproachable fine lady, moving in an un- 
approachably distant world of her own, was 
now on terms of intimacy with the Evelyns ; 
while Amicia, who had spent so much of her 
early life with them, was utterly separated 
from them. As we turn a kaleidoscope, the 
same bright pieces of coloured glass are con- 
tained in it; we cannot change them; but 
into what an endless variety of patterns they 
form themselves under our hand ! That bright 
violet which was so closely fitted to the dia- 
mond in the very centre at first, now forms 
part of the extreme edge of the most out- 
side circle of all; and it seems as much in 
its place, and forms as necessary a part of 
the whole in its new position, as it did be- 
fore. That is the worst of it. Those who 
once seemed to be so essential a part of our 
lives are turned away, and have become 
necessary to some other life than ours. " Can 
they live happily without me? can I ever, 
ever learn to do without them ?" These were 
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questions which Amicia asked herself some- 
times with passionate agony. Almost the 
last words George had said to her had been, 
"I shall not change;" but he must have 
changed, indeed, if he were now as much 
at home and as happy with that magnificent 
Sibyl Davenport as he used to be with Amy. 
And she keenly felt Mrs. Evelyn's silence 
and the loss of her affection, perhaps even 
of her esteem. Even if she should never 
again be allowed to see George, his mother 
might have remained her friend. It was 
evident that she thoroughly disapproved of 
poor Amicia. 



CHAPTER XII. 



sibyl's advice. 



Lady Chilworth went off to her own sitting- 
room and threw herself languidly on the sofa. 
She felt utterly depressed and dissatisfied with 
herself for being so. Very soon there was a 
little tap at her door, and Sibyl came in. 

"Mamma has gone to see Aunt Adela," 
she said; " the baby is not so well, have you 
heard ? some kind of fit I am afraid ; and as 
I knew I should find you here alone, I could 
not refrain from breaking in upon you, Amy. 
I will not do it again if you would rather not." 

" I am very glad to see you, Sibyl," Amy 
answered, in the cold, rather desponding tone 
which was becoming habitual to her; "but as 
a rule I keep this room as my only refuge." 

" Quite right, my dear; but you must not 
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shut yourself up too much. That is what I 
came to say to you;" and Sibyl sat down in a 
large arm-chair with a lofty purpose in her 
countenance. " I wish you to do your part to 
raise the tone of thought and conversation in 
this house; with your grace and beauty and 
your charming manner, Amicia, you have it in 
your power to influence every one who ap- 
proaches you, and instead of doing so you are 
led by them." 

"0, it never occurs to me to try to in- 
fluence any one. I have no confidence in 
myself." 

"But you ought to have confidence in 
yourself, or at least in those gifts which God 
has bestowed upon you. A commonplace 
word from you becomes illuminated, without 
any merit of your own, but because of the 
charm you possess : and besides, you must not 
under-rate your abilities; you are naturally 
clever, and you should cultivate your talents, 
Amy, and not rest content to go with the 
stream, whichever way it may lead you. Do 
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not think me officious and impertinent. I 
speak not only from my own conviction, but 
an older and a dearer friend than I can claim 
to be has said the same. Mrs. Evelyn was 
speaking of you with so much compassion the 
other day, that I have been trying ever since 
to do something to help you." 

" But why," asked Amy, rather haughtily, 
"why does Mrs. Evelyn feel this compassion 
for me ? I require no pity even from her." 

"Mrs. Evelyn perhaps thinks you weaker 
than you are. She said she once had the 
greatest affection for you ; and that you used 
to be a warm-hearted, impulsive young crea- 
ture, brought up with so little restraint, that 
she imagines you must sometimes chafe against 
the gilded wires of your cage, and wish you 
could fly off into the wild woods again. She 
told me you had no friends, except those who 
are now so much separated from you that they 
can be no help to you; and she begged me to 
try and rouse you to a sense of the influence 
which your position gives you. Mr. Maitland 
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described you to the Evelyns as very quiet, 
very calm and composed, with a sweet smile 
for every body." 

" Is that wrong?" Amy asked; " am not I 
expected to smile ?" she added rather bitterly. 

" Of course, so we all are ; but you never 
laugh, you never care really for what is going 
on around you. You have no enthusiasms, no 
interests ; you are becoming a beautiful petri- 
faction. You visit the cottages, and do your 
duty there, I daresay better than any of us ; 
but, my dear, that is not all you have to do. 
When Mr. Cope came and proposed a long 
walk across the ploughed fields to you, I won- 
dered how you could do it; for with all his 
merits, he has no conversation; he is only a 
very good, sensible man of business ; but be- 
cause he proposes it, you can walk two hours 
with him, talking of nothing except Aunt 
Adela and the baby, and leaving all your 
guests reading novels at home." 

"As to Mr. Cope, I have an affection for 
him, and he is very kind to me. I was not 
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wanted in the drawing-room ; every body else 
said it was too cold to go out at all ; and I felt 
I had earned a little respite, Sibyl ; indeed I 
had been on duty all the morning. Mr. Cope 
wanted a companion, and I longed for fresh 
air." 

" Very well. I will not find fault with you 
for the walk ; but you should lead the conver- 
sation, and take up some subject to interest 
yourself about. Even if you were to brace 
your mind with learning mathematics, or Latin 
of Mr. Grimshawe, it would be better than 
floating idly down the stream as you are doing- 
Social duties are all very well; visiting the poor 
is still better ; but this is not all. You should 
carry on your own education and cultivation 
by all means in your power. Do not isolate 
yourself altogether from my uncle because 
you see that you do not suit each other. You 
should make it a rule to be with him for part 
of every day. Habit, my dear, will make it 
a necessity at last. Why don't you ride 
with him, for instance, instead of creeping 

vol. i. Q 
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out of the house with little Towers and the 
tutor?" 

Amy coloured, and answered constrainedly, 
"He never proposes it, and it did not seem to 
be the custom." 

Sibyl laughed. "'The custom?' formerly 
do you mean ? My former aunt never rode, — 
she did not like it ; but my new aunt likes it, 
does not she ? and why should she creep out like 
a culprit, instead of making herself as much 
as possible a companion to her husband ?" 

Ah! why should she not? Amicia asked 
herself. Because they were utterly unsuited, 
ill-assorted, and out of harmony with each 
other; they might ride side by side to the 
world's end, and yet be no nearer to each 
other at the end of the ride. Even Mr. Cope, 
uninteresting as he might be in his walk 
across the ploughed fields, talking of nursery 
cares, was nearer to her than her husband; for 
he at least had a warm heart, and knew how 
to love and to suffer. And Amy's imagination 
wandered off to certain experiments in electri- 
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city which George had shown to her in early- 
days, and which many of us ane grateful to 
Dr. Tyndall for explaining to lis in these latter 
days. She remembered how the two gold le&ves 
in the electroscope are repelled or attracted ac- 
cording as yon approach them by the negative 
or the positive electric current. So it is with 
human beings. How vehemently we diverge, 
or how eagerly we coalesce, according as the 
current or touch which approaches us is re>- 
pellant or congenial! And could Lord Chil- 
worth ever be otherwise than a negative 
attraction at the best ? But Miss Davenport 
pursued her theme. 

" Tour marriage cannot bring you happi- 
ness — forgive me for speaking plainly — but 
when you once face your position boldly and 
frankly, you will be better able to decide on 
the line you are to follow ; only do not go on 
without rule. It is possible to live without 
love — that I can assure you from my own ex- 
perience — and not only to endure life, but to 
be contented. It is not the end of the world, 
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Amy, because your marriage is a failure. 
There are higher aims before us, thank Hea- 
ven, than to secure our own happiness; and 
it ii possible to be at peace with ourselves 
and with the world, without securing the 
exclusive affection of any one person. If you 
do not take care, my dear child, you will settle 
down into that most useless of all beings, a 
femme incomprise" 

" Indeed," Amy answered, " I try to oc- 
cupy and interest myself in other things; I 
am not always thinking about myself. But I 
am cut off from all my old friends and in- 
terests ; it is all so new and so uncongenial to 
me here. Besides, I have never before been 
away from mamma ; if she were here, it would 
be much better." 

"I doubt it," Sibyl replied; "there are 
certain things which we must work out, like 
our own salvation, for. ourselves. You must 
learn to stand alone, Amy, and give up think- 
ing of your own happiness ; self-sacrifice, re- 
nunciation, brings peace at last." 
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Amicia looked up in surprise; those had 
been very nearly the last words she had heard 
from George. It was by mere accident that 
Sibyl had said the same; but as she spoke, her 
thoughts too had turned towards Dr. Evelyn. 
She was lecturing Amy upon the duty of self- 
abnegation, yet she was conscious that a new 
hope had lately sprung up within her, remind- 
ing her that not only peace but happiness 
might be in store for her, after long years of 
suffering and of victory ; and she hesitated a 
moment before she spoke again. 

" For ten years I have lived alone r so far 
as all romance and sentiment goes. Amy, it 
was horrible pain at first, because 2" had loved 
— you know how it ended. But with you it 
is easier; you are too young to know what 
love is, my poor child, and yet it is in your 
nature, as it was in mine, to wish to be the 
first object with some one person ; to be able 
to devote yourself wholly to another. You 
cannot do that, and you are wretched; but I 
want you to devote yourself, not to any one 
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person, but to some high, object that will take 
you out of yourself. I cannot do more than 
suggest this to you, Amy ; you must find out 
what is your own vocation in life." 

"I know what it is," Amy said, quickly; 
" I was intended to love and to be loved, and 
I can have neither the one nor the other." 

Sibyl paused for a moment. • She was 
touched, and sorry for Amicia, and she ans- 
wered gently, " Every body loves you, Amy; 
I don't know any one with so great a power 
of winning affection as you have. I wish I 
possessed it ; but I know I often repel where 
I most wish to attract." 

" It is very pleasant, perhaps, to be kindly 
thought of by a number of people, Sibyl, but 
you know very well it is not that which I 
want ; and, say what you may r it is a dreary 
prospect to live alone for ever — never to be the 
first with any human being." 

"My dear, if it were good for you, you 
would have it. Gather up the fragments 
which remain^ and make the most of the 
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blessings still given to yon, Amy. Think of 
your mother and Arthur; they love yon best 
Again, yon say, or Mrs. Evelyn says, yon 
have no friends now, and yet there is Miss 
Conway only three miles ofi^ and yon never 
cultivate her." 

" The Conways have dined here three or 
four times during the four months that I have 
been married, " Amy answered; "and they 
dine here to-day again." • 

"Yes, very likely; but why not make a 
real friend of Eleanor Conway ? — she has all 
sorts of interests and accomplishments, and 
plenty of energy of character ; she is exactly 
the friend youneed, and there she is, wasted, 
as far as you are concerned." 

" I have sometimes thought so too," Amy 
replied, "but it is much more difficult to be- 
come intimate with a person you already know 
very well than with a stranger. I have known 
Eleanor Conway for several years, and we are 
very good friends, but I don't think we suit 
each other particularly well ; she is too feat 
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liant and sunshiny and successful to be at- 
tracted by me, and I like to rest and to be 
quiet." 

" Too much so, a great deal, Amy. You 
will hate me for taking you to task in this 
way ; but it is not easy to know you without 
loving you, and though you may not care 
much about me, I shall always be fond of 
you." 

Amy was touched immediately, and kissed 
Sibyl gratefully, as she said, " I am glad you 
came in and disturbed me, now; and I will 
try to learn Latin with Mr. Grimshawe, if you 
like, or any thing else that will please you." 
"And ride out with my uncle every day?" 
" Well, I will try, if he will allow me." 
"Then I shall tell Mrs. Evelyn I have 
been of some use ; and now I will leave you, 
dear. But what do you say to some Shake- 
speare readings in the evening ? Eleanor Con- 
way reads out loud beautifully. If we only 
could have Dr. Evelyn here: did you ever hear 
him read ?" 
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" yes, often ; I liked it very much." 
" Cannot you persuade my uncle to invite 
Tnm here ?" Sibyl said, with her hand on the 
door; adding, with an odd shy look, " I can't 
say how much obliged I should be to you." 
With these words she -left the room, leaving 
Amy more than ever bewildered at this interest 
and intimacy with the friends of her youth. 
She would not, however, allow herself to dream 
away her time in fruitless speculation, but 
wrote her daily letter to her mother at Turin, 
adding a few lines to Arthur, to whom she 
could write with more freedom than to any 
one else; but even to him she never said a 
word that could betray how little happiness 
her marriage had brought to her. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

LADY DAVENPOBI IS CONFIDENTIAL. 

These was a large dinner-party at the Castle 
about this time, 

Amicia wore a soft dark-blue silk, which 
suited well with the colour of her eyes and 
with her beautiful complexion* Diamonds 
were ia her hair and round her slender 
throat, and every one admired her grace 
and loveliness, but they found her cold and 
silent ; and indeed it was only in a t&te-i-tete 
that she could talk so as to do herself any 
justice. 

The tone of conversation, too, at Chilworth 
Castle was more political than literary; and 
in politics Amy had never been able to take 
the slightest interest, nor had she received any 
early training in that direction. 
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With Eleanor Conway it was very diffe- 
rent. All those who sat near her at dinner 
were amused and charmed with her. Quite 
at her ease, full of vivacity without being 
noisy or overbearing, she was like a meteor 
shedding its light around; and even Lord 
Chilworth sometimes grimly smiled at some 
of her playful sayings. Lady Conway had a 
cold, and wore a high dress, and Sir Eetford 
was anxious about her; it was clear to Amy 
that they were now happy in each other. She* 
remembered they used to be talked about as 
an ill-assorted couple ; but now Carry's plead- 
ing eyes perpetually sought her husband's^ 
and he was ever on the watch for her com- 
fort. 

" Excuse me, my dear Lady Chilworth, 
but may I ask for that door to be shut? Carry 
has a cold, and I am not easy about hey ; her 
colds are not to be trifled with; but she had 
set her mind upon coming to you to-night, 
and I had not the heart to keep her at 
home-" 
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"Serle has got an appointment at last," 
Sir Ketford told Lady Chilworth; "it is a 
thousand a year, and just the work to suit 
him. I am glad of it, for it will take him 
out of his moody humours. Mrs. Serle was 
looking extremely amiable when I was in 
town last week. I suspect, her queer temper 
was very much to be traced to want of money. 
They have such a large family to bring up, this 
thousand a year will be a great lift to them." 

Amicia was very glad, but she was in a 
speculative mood, and she wondered how it 
was that every body but herself seemed to be 
floating into calm waters. For her the " long 
road full of pain" seemed to stretch out in 
never-ending dreariness. No money could 
bring relief to her ; she had but to put out 
her hand and it was full of all that this world 
could give, except affection. Until to-day she 
had unconsciously clung to George's words, 
"I shall not change." She had felt, come 
what may, to him she was the first and the 
best; but if he had changed, and in four 
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months had ceased to care for her, and had 
learnt to love Sibyl Davenport instead, what 
right had Amy to complain? She looked 
down the long dinner-table; there was Sibyl 
evidently in full tide upon some favourite 
theory — some high-minded scheme for rege- 
nerating society. Amicia could imagine how 
George would argue with her and laugh at 
her, and perhaps be charmed with her; but 
she must be four or five years older than him 
— would that be no barrier? All this time 
Amy was answering and making what talk 
she could for Sir Eetford on one side of 
her, and for Lord Davenport on the other. 
But she felt very chill and dull, and out of 
place, though at the head of her own table. 
In the evening Eleanor sang and Miss Daven- 
port played; and Amy had sat down on a 
low seat listening to the music, and near the 
pianoforte, when Lady Davenport joined her, 
bent upon a little confidential conversation. 

" I have been thinking a great deal to-day 
about Chilworth's odd manner this morning 
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when we spoke of Dr. Eyelyii. Can yon tell 
me, my dear Amy, if lie has any reason to 
dislike him?" 

"No, indeed, I cannot," Amy answered; 
"but my impression is, that my lord looks 
upon him only as a professional person, and 
that he does not fancy the notion of his coming 
here as a visitor. He knows Dr. Evelyn so 
very slightly, that he may not have perceived 
that his education and his manners have made 
him something more than the average sort of 
doctor that one calls in, and that one does not 
expect to meet in society ; and I think that is 
the only way to account for his objecting to 
invite him here." 

"That is very likely, my dear; you have 
thought it all out very cleverly; but it is 
exceedingly unfortunate just now that my 
brother should have any prejudice in this par- 
ticular instance, for I can't help perceiving," 
said Lady Davenport, lowering her voice, 
" that my dear child there is very much inte- 
rested in Dr. Evelyn. You know ever since 
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Harry Courtenay died, ten years ago, she has 
never cared for any body." 

"Was she engaged to Lord Harry?" Amy 
asked. 

" yes, my dear; it was a sad, sad story. 
Every thing we conld have wished; they 
were exactly snited to each other ; hut within 
six weeks of their intended marriage, he 
caught the small-pox and died. It nearly 
killed her, poor darling. The Courtenays were 
all so fond of her. We travelled abroad with 
her for twelve months, and we tried every 
new scene and new interest that we could 
think of. By degrees she has recovered ; but 
she is very peculiar, you know; she quite 
takes a line of her own, and is always trying 
to raise and improve every body. I am too 
thankful, you know, to see her occupied and 
happy in her own way; but I do wish that 
she should marry. She has refused three or 
four very good offers indeed — always said 
she could never love again — and now for the 
first time for ten years, I see she has at last 
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been just a little touched and interested in 
this young man. Now it is not exactly such a 
marriage as we should have wished, this you 
will quite understand, of course ; but remem- 
bering that great tragedy in her early life, 
I would make any sacrifice, and so would my 
dear Davenport, for her happiness now." 

"And do you think," Amy asked, "that 
George, — I mean Dr. Evelyn, — is attached 
to her?" 

"My dear, he likes her society — he 
admires her, but it is all in a sort of Sir 
Charles Grandison way, — he never forgets 
that he is the medical man, and that she is 
our daughter; and I don't believe he will 
ever come forward of his own accord." 

"That is not very encouraging," Amy 
observed; "for Sibyl is not likely to do so 
for him." 

"Why, my dear, you see this is quite an 
exceptional case. Think of all the advantages 
on my child's side. Besides her talents and 
accomplishments, and her very remarkable 
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personal attractions, she has already 3000J. a 
year ; and of course my lord would be able to 
get Dr. Evelyn into Parliament, and to make 
it worth his while to give up his profession. 
He might become interested in politics or in 
diplomacy; his knowledge of modern lan- 
guages is an immense advantage for him, and 
he has only just launched himself as a phy- 
sician. We could easily take him out of all 
that sort of thing; the Evelyns are a good 
old family, and, as you say, his own manners 
are perfect — cannot be better ; he is handsome 
and distinguished -looking, and an excellent 
man. I should have entire confidence in trust- 
ing Sibyl to him. Now, do not you think he 
would make her very happy as his wife ?" 

Amy shuddered within herself, though she 
had no right to do so; but she answered 
steadily and loyally, " I am sure if he married 
her, he would do his best to make her happy. 
He is very kind and very good, and generous 
and noble; but I cannot imagine his giving 
up his profession, he is so devoted to it." 

VOL. I. R 
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" Could you not find out for us, my Tlear, 
what he would do if it were at all possible 
that Sibyl could be induced to think of him? 
You could put it in this way, you know, that 
there were so many advantages to be taken 
into consideration, that you think he might 
put himself forward a little and feel his way. 
You could even tell him my dear child's 
early history — I mean all about Harry Cour- 
tenay — and then you could say how much 
we are pleased with him and interested in 
him, and how my lord would do any thing 
to promote his advancement — even in his own 
profession, if he could not be induced to give 
it up. But he could practise it more in an 
amateur sort of way." 

"0 no, never," Amicia said; "he would 
always go into it heart and soul." 

"Well, my dear, that is very tiresome; 
but I believe Sibyl is so enthusiastic that she 
would only like him the better for that ; and 
you know he might take up the scientific 
part of his profession, and give lectures or 
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write books, as his fether used to do. I re- 
member hearing some very interesting leotmes 
from Professor Evelyn years ago in Albemarle 
Street. Surely Dr. Evelyn can't be abso- 
lutely wedded to feeling people's pulses, and 
writing prescriptions, and taking fees ?" 

"No, I suppose not; but he always spoke 
as if it were his special vocation to attend to 
the sick and suffering." 

"You have known him all your life, and 
he is quite like a brother to Arthur, I have 
always understood. Now cannot you do some- 
thing in this business for us ? Cannot you 
suggest the idea to him, at least ?" 

"0 no, no, quite impossible," Amy replied. 

"But if not to him, cannot you give some 
hint to his mother ?" pursued Lady Davenport. 

"Indeed I could not do it. I am veiy 
sorry to refuse any thing you ask, but I do 
not see how it could be done." 

"And yet it seems to me but a small 
favour to ask from my sister," said Lady Da- 
venport in a hurt tone of voice. " I thought 
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you were fond of Sibyl, and that you would 
have been glad to help her; I am sorry to 
find myself mistaken." And she gently edged 
her chair a little away from Amy's side, and 
turned over- some music; but she was looking 
deeply mortified, and Amy was much pained 
and embarrassed. 

After a minute or two of consideration, how- 
ever, she turned to her sister-in-law, and said, 

" You must not think me unkind ; I would 
tell Mrs. Evelyn any thing that you wished 
upon any other subject, if I could serve you, 
but I dread interfering in marriages ; and be- 
sides I never see the Evelyns now, and never 
tear from them ; we are quite separated." 

"So I see," answered Lady Davenport * 
gravely; "but why should this be so? It 
is not a good sign to neglect old friends." 

Amy was now hurt in her turn, and ans- 
wered hastily, " It is not my fault ;" but 
the next moment she felt bound to retract 
those words, for she thought of her last in- 
terview with George, and how it was that 
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she could not ask her husband to invite him 
to his house; and she added, "At least I 
am the same to them, but I see only my 
lord's friends now — you saw yourself this 
morning that he showed no desire to see Dr. 
Evelyn here." 

" But, my dear, if you told him that it 
was your wish — " 

At this moment there was an interruption, 
for Sibyl left off playing, and Lord Chilworth 
came up to them, saying in a tone of some 
concern, " There is a bad account this evening 
of Adela's baby, I am sorry to say. He has 
had convulsions again, and Mr. Lucas wishes 
for further advice. Cope has written to me," 
— and he handed the note to Amicia ; — " they 
have telegraphed for Dr. Gooch." 

"Ah, yes," Lady Davenport said, "he is 
the great authority now. Poor dear Adela> 
how anxious she must be ! I will go there, I 
think, my dear," she said, turning to her hus- 
band; "it may be a comfort to her if I stay 
the night there." 
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"You will be knocked up if you do, 
Honoria; you never can stand sitting up all 
night" 

" May I go, my lord ?" Amy timidly asked 
Lord Chilwortih. " I should be so glad to be 
there." 

"Certainly, Amicia; if you wish it, you 
may go. I Trill order the carriage." 

" 0, thank you very much ; I will just 
go and change my dress, and be ready in ten 
minutes." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ARRIVAL. 

Lady Chilworth went off for the night to the 
Hermitage, where she found Lady Adela, the 
doctor, and nurse in a state of the greatest 
anxiety. Mr. Lucas was a man of average 
ability in his profession ; he was honest, kind, 
' and sensible, but extremely cautious. The 
infant's convulsive attacks were either the 
effect of too much blood in the head, or they 
* might proceed from exhaustion. 

"It is a nice question," Mr* Lucas said to 
Lady Chilworth when she arrived ; " for in 
the one case we must leech and ice the head, 
in the other we must give all the support 
possible. It is a question of life or death, for 
a mistake either way must be fatal. If the 
child lives through the night, I trust we shall 
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have Dr. Gooch here by the 4.30 or else 6.40 
train in the morning; and whatever he de- 
cides, we shall feel we have done all that is 
9 possible, and I shall be glad to have so able 
a man to share the responsibility with me." 

Amy's gentle presence was a comfort. The 
child had an attack while she was there, and 
her calm presence of mind, which she perhaps 
inherited from her mother, was invaluable; 
for Lady Adela trembled like a leaf, and the 
nurse required help in rubbing and restoring 
the infant to consciousness again. It was 
piteous to see its little face so pinched and 
blue, its limbs rigid as in death; and Amy's 
tender heart overflowed with sympathy and 
anxiety. 0, when would Dr. Gooch arrive ! 
He was a man of genius, who united the 
acutest practical ability with the deepest 
science, who had devoted his fine mind to 
his profession. Amy had heard George speak 
of him with enthusiasm as one of the lights of 
the age. He was well known to have deeply 
studied these very cases of infant convulsions, 
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and to have written most philosophically upon 
the subject, and he was regarded by the medi- 
cal body in London as the consultant in such 
cases. 

Amy sat in a low arm-chair with the baby 
in her arms; the nurse was preparing the 
bath and other appliances, in case of a fresh 
attack ; and Lady Adela knelt at Amy's side, 
kissing the child's little hand a thousand 
times. Mr. Lucas repeatedly looked at his 
watch, for life or death hung now upon the 
slenderest thread. Mr. Cope drew back the 
curtains of the window. Daylight had come 
at last. It was five o'clock, and in the gray 
dawn now appeared the dogcart that had been 
sent to meet the train. 

" He is come," Mr. Cope said very gently ; 
" thank God, he is here at last." And he and 
Mr. Lucas went downstairs to meet him at 
the door. The carriage-wheels grated briskly 
over the gravel drive. Lady Adela was sob- 
bing with thankfulness and hope, and still 
knelt at Amy's feet; for the child slept, 
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and they would not stir lest lie should 
wake. 

The doctor quickly sprang from the dog- 
cart ; and instead of the bald-headed, elderly 
sage, who bore in his aspect the deep traces 
of his laborious life and wisdom, a tall, hand- 
some young man appeared in the gray morn- 
ing dawn, whom Mr. Cope recognised with a 
sinking heart, for instead of Dr. Gooch it was 
only George Evelyn. To Mr. Lucas he was 
an entire stranger. George handed him a few 
pencil lines from l!he great physician to ex- 
plain that he was summoned in another direc- 
tion to a long distance, only half an hour be- 
fore the Copes' telegram had reached him; 
that he could send them no better adviser in 
his place than Dr. Evelyn, who had had great 
experience in such cases. Mr. Lucas looked 
painfully incredulous; but there was no time 
to lose, and he at once explained the case to 
the young man, whose arrival was so great a 
-disappointment. 

But Mr. Lucas soon found, as he after- 
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wards described himself, that he had to deal 
with an old head upon young shoulders. The 
questions George asked were so well put, with 
such modesty as well as clearness of obser- 
vation, forethought, and judgment, that Mr. 
Lucas became somewhat reassured, and he 
took Dr. Evelyn upstairs after a very short 
interview below. 

It was well for Amy that she possessed 
great outward calm. She was as much sur- 
prised as the rest of them had been when 
George appeared; but her first thought was 
joy for the child's sake, for her feith in 
George's power to save was invincible. She 
rose very gently, and placed the baby in his 
arms. There was only one look of recogni- 
tion, one kind smile for an instant ; after that, 
Amy knew that George would think only of 
the case before him ; and she withdrew to the 
other end of the room with the utmost thank- 
fulness of heart, for all that could be done 
she knew would be done now. 

Very soon George had arrived at his de- 
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cision as to the course to be pursued. He 
stated his reasons so shortly and clearly, and 
yet so judiciously and firmly, that the honesty 
of Mr. Lucas overcame his prejudice against 
the youthfulness of his adviser. He admitted 
Dr. Evelyn's reasoning ; saw that he took the 
right view; and, although it was against the 
prevailing fashion of the day, they both acted 
together under it. 

George agreed to remain that day at the 
Hermitage to watch through the case. Mr. 
Lucas went off to his other patients, coming 
to and fro, however, two or three times during 
the next twelve hours. Amy was still of use, 
and it was strangely natural to her to be once 
more on friendly terms with George, and 
watching by the child's little cot with him, 
and to be spoken to by him with a grave 
kindliness which showed that he was still her 
friend. The room, however, was kept very 
quiet; hour after hour passed in almost un- 
broken silence. Within twelve hours, how- 
ever, after Dr. Evelyn's course of treatment 
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had been followed, he was able to pronounce 
the child to be out of danger ; and this opinion 
was confirmed by Mr. Lucas, who arrived 
for his second visit soon after five in the 
afternoon. 

Lady Davenport had spent the day at the 
Hermitage, and Sibyl with her ; but they were 
not admitted to the nursery. Mr. Cope, how- 
ever, insisted that both George and Amy 
should go down to luncheon; and then it 
appeared to her quite clear that George took 
no special interest in Sibyl Davenport. But 
his manner was always rather inscrutable ; he 
was so easy, yet so polished, so courteous and 
kind to every one, and yet so self-controlled. 
Lady Davenport tried to extract a promise 
from him that he would not go away without 
seeing her lord. 

" On your way to the station, Dr. Evelyn, 
will you do me the favour to call at the 
Castle?" 

" I am afraid it will be impossible," George 
answered decidedly; "but if Lord Davenport 
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Mr. Lucas took his leave with, hearty- 
congratulations, 

"I have learnt something to-day," he 
said, "from Dr. Evelyn; and it will always 
be a pleasure to me to meet him again. I 
am sure Lady Adela has reason to be grateful 
to that young fellow," he added; "and now 
there will be no need for my attendance until - 
to-morrow morning; the nurse has her in- 
structions, and all is going on well. I hope 
the ladies will take some rest now; Lady 
Chilworth especially must be greatly in need 
of it." And with that he went away. 

Lady Davenport ordered tea in the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr. Cope and Dr. Evelyn came 
in and sat down for a little rest and refresh- 
ment after their long day of confinement and 
anxiety. 

It was an immense comfort to Amicia to 
have seen George again, and to know on what 
terms they were likely to meet for the future. 
They had parted in a whirlwind on the eve 
of her marriage, and their early friendship 
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had appeared to be torn up roughly by the 
very roots. Four months had passed, and 
she found it was possible to speak to him 
without betraying extraordinary emotion. It 
was so natural to see his familiar face again, 
and to go back to their old friendly footing 
together. It was delightful to find that this 
was possible; and if they could meet but 
seldom, it was an unspeakable relief to her 
to have got over the embarrassment of this 
first interview. George could never know how 
much sunshine came to lier during that twelve 
hours' watching with him. To him it was 
far more pain than pleasure to meet again, 
and to be reminded every minute that she 
belonged to another. He was not changed. 
Even in his outward circumstances he was 
much the same as when they had parted. 
At all events, he was still free. But his 
professional duties, and the study that they 
involved, occupied him so fully, that he was 
not conscious of that besoin cPaimer which 
was tearing at poor Amy's heart, and driv- 
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ing her into a thousand subtleties of thought, 
by which she tried to persuade herself she 
might still be a sister and a friend to her 
former lover. He was too thoroughly a 
gentleman to have shown by his manner 
that he had any recollection of their last 
parting; he bad not found it difficult to go 
back to his old brotherly manner with her 
as they sat together in the child's nursery; 
but when they came down to the drawing-room 
again George was painfully reminded of the 
barriers that lay between them. 

Lady Chilworth's carriage was announced, 
and Lady Davenport tried to persuade her to 
return to the Castle and go to bed at once, as 
she must be so very tired. 

Amy put on her hat and cloak, but she 
was much too happy to think of going yet; 
besides, she felt a curiosity to see how George 
talked with the Davenports. It was a con- 
solation to find that there was evidently no 
great intimacy between them. Even if he 

married Sibyl, Amy thought she could still 
vol. i. S 
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remain as a sister to him, knowing him 
better, and having more real sympathy with 
him than it would ever be possible for him 
to have with any one else. Amicia had 
married without love for her husband. She 
was reaping the consequences now. There was 
nothing but the memory of that stately cere- 
mony at Westminster Abbey to remind her 
that she had no right to any more intimate 
friendship in this world than that which Regi- 
nald Earl of Chilworth might vouchsafe to 
offer to her. She would learn this by degrees. 

One little bit of recollection on George's 
part, trifling though it^was, gave her a com- 
forting sense of their old intimacy. Lady 
Davenport poured out $bme tea, and gave 
George a cup for Amicia, into which she 
had put sugar. George carried it to Miss Da- 
venport instead, saying, with a smile, to Amy, 

" I know you do not like sugar; perhaps 

you do not either, though?" he added to 

Sibyl, inquiringly. 

" yes, indeed I do," she replied. 
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And Amy was childishly delighted to find 
that he remembered what she liked, and that 
he did not know about Sibyl's tastes. She 
would wish him to know always what she 
was doing and liking and thinking, and this 
absurdly small incident of the sugar cheered 
her extremely; it showed he did not forget even 
small things connected with her. She began 
now to think that her life* would be bearable 
after all. She could face any trouble, if she 
was secure of George Evelyn's friendship. 

Lady Adela had now joined them, with 
a continued good report of the baby, and with, 
many grateful little words for Dr. Evelyn. 
He agreed to stay the night at the Hermit- 
age, as he found Lady Adela so earnestly 
desired it; but he assured her there was 
now no danger. 

It was early in the spring, the days were 
lengthening, and the windows were open, 
though fires were still burning. The sound 
of a horse galloping furiously up to the house 
was now heard. Mr. Cope hastily left the room* 
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" Something is the matter," said Lady 
Adela. " Can it be my brother ?" 

Amy turned white, and clasped her hands 
tightly together. Dr. Evelyn felt an unpleasant 
twinge of apprehension. He always remem- 
bered, with a sense half painful, half ludicrous, 
his discovering Lord Chilworth the other side 
of the curtain in Mayfkir; and if he had 
heard that conversation, George believed he 
was capable of any sudden outburst of excite- 
ment and indignation. It was not pleasant 
to be brought down from a circle of affec- 
tionate and enthusiastic admirers^ such as 
that by which he was now surrounded, to a 
meeting with "my brother." He wondered 
much whether Lord Chilworth had ever 
spoken to A/my about that curtain scene* 
But the man on horseback was not " my 
brother;" it was only a messenger from the 
Conways, with a few pencil lines in Eleanor's 
handwriting to Lady Adela. " Papa has been 
thrown from his horse out hunting; he is 
dreadfully injured. Can you send us Dr. 
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Gooch?" Mr. Cope handed the note to 
George. 

" Yon are Dr. Gooch's representative," lie 
said, "will you go? There is Lady CSril- 
worth's carriage at the door, take that; it will 
save time." 

" Have you any chloroform in the ho«se ?* 
was all that George asked. 

Lady Adefat ran upstairs to search her 
medicine-chest, and returned with a good- 
sized bottle. 

"Amy, my dear," Lady Davenport said, 
" if you are not too tired, you might perhaps 
be of some comfort to poor Lady Conway. 
Sibyl and I know her so slightly, we could 
scarcely venture to go to the house at such 
a time ; but you might offer to send over 
any thing they may need. Tou might drive 
there with Dr. Evelyn." 

Even in the fece of poor Sir fietford's 
danger, Lady Davenport's motherly instinct 
urged her to give Amy an opportunity of 
speaking to Dr. Evelyn alone, on the chance 
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that it might lead to some good result for 
her daughter. 

Amicia was ready in an instant ; but as Mr. 
Cope handed her into her carriage and George 
followed her, she saw a look of embarrassment 
and disapprobation on his face. It was in- 
tensely disagreeable to him to use Lord Chil- 
worth's carriage; and to drive in it alone with 
Amy, would be an impertinence of which he 
was utterly incapable, if it were not in a case 
of life and death. Amy understood only part 
of what was in his mind, and hoping to solve 
the difficulty, she turned hastily to Mr. Cope 
and begged him to come with them. It was 
certainly a prudent suggestion, and George 
looked relieved, though Honoria was disap- 
pointed. There was no time for delay; and 
as George had discreetly taken the back 
seat, Mr. Cope sat beside Amicia, and they 
drove rapidly away towards the Conways' 
house, which was only three miles from Chil- 
worth Castle. They passed the gates of the 
park just as Lord Chilworth was returning 
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from his ride, and the coachman slackened 
his horses' speed as he saw his master ap- 
proaching on horseback. 

Lord Chilworth lifted his hat to his wife 
with stately politeness, and stopped the car- 
riage. Mr. Cope briefly explained what had 
occurred, and introduced Dr. Evelyn as Dr. 
Gooch's representative, adding : 

" We are eternally grateful to Dr. Evelyn, 
for he has certainly saved our child's life to- 
day." 

Amicia looked anxiously for her husband's 
reply ; but instead of answering Mr. Cope, or 
taking any notice of George, he merely waived 
his hand to the coachman, saying, "Lose no 
time, I beg." And again raising his hat to 
Amy, he rode quickly away towards the Castle. 

She felt inclined to make some apology 
for her husband's preoccupation of thought, 
which might have prevented his recognising 
Dr. Evelyn; but George was looking absent 
in his turn now, and Amicia did not venture 
to disturb his reflections. They were not of 
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an agreeable kind; but Mr. Cope broke in 
upon them with some speculations about Sir 
Ketford's condition. 

" Poor old fellow," George answered, " he 
is a plethoric subject for such, an accident; 
and if his lungs are injured, there will not 
be a chance for him. He has no son, has he ? 
— no one but those two pretty young women 
with him now ?" 

They drove up to the door as George 
asked this question; and he went at once 
to Sir Eetford's room with Mr. Cope, 
while Amy turned into the drawing-room, 
from whence a plaintive wailing sound was 
heard- It was Lady Conway, who was lying 
on the ground in hysterics. Her maid was 
kneeling by her side with sal-volatile and 
water, and she burst into tears as Lady Chil- 
worth appeared. . 

" 0, my lady, what a dreadful thing this 
is ! every rib in his body broken, and all for 
a nasty fox ! And I don't know what to do 
with my lady; she does nothing but scream 
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if I try even to put a cushion raider her 
hea&" 

Lady Conway recognised Amy, and clasped 
her hand convulsively in hers. 

"We hare brought the doctor from Lon- 
don," Amy said; "perhaps he will be able 
to do some good. Drink this, dear Lady 
Conway, and try to be quiet, lest you should 
disturb your husband." 

Carry was calmed by Amy's gentle man- 
ner, and did as she was told for a time. Mean- 
while Dr. Evelyn had ascertained that Sir 
Retford's condition was utterly hopeless. Many 
of his ribs were crushed in; the damage to 
his lungs was fatal, and he was in horrible 
pain. George could do nothing to save his 
life, but he alleviated the agony by making 
him inhale chloroform in moderate quantities ; 
and the old man continued gently breathing 
it at intervals. The relief was so great that 
he perpetually asked for it, and evidently 
became at ease under its influence. 

Eleanor sat by the bedside. No sound of 
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grief escaped her; but she held her father's 
hand in hers, and now and then a slight 
pressure told her that he knew his child was 
by his side. Gradually, however, the hand 
relaxed its hold, and Sir Eetford quietly 
expired. Mr. Cope left the room at once 
— there was something of fussiness in his 
energy — and he came into the drawing-room 
to announce to Lady Conway that all was 
over. 

George meantime remained with Eleanor 
upstairs. There was something peculiarly 
touching in her. grief, — this happy, sunny- 
looking creature overcome by a heavy sor- 
row. She had loved and reverenced her 
father, and had understood and trusted him 
at all times. Her stepmother was not very 
much to her ; and she was now alone in the 
world. But it was not her way to dwell 
much upon herself, or to be broken down by 
grief; and after a few minutes of silent and 
restrained anguish, she turned to George, 
and asked after Lady Conway. 
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" Does she know ? or shall I go to her ?" 

"Yes, you had better go to her," he said, 
for he was anxious to induce her to leave the 
room. 

She rose from her knees, and kissed her 
father's face reverently and calmly ; and then 
George followed her downstairs. 

Lady Conway's hysterics had returned in 
full force upon hearing from Mr. Cope that 
all was over. Dr. Evelyn, with quiet autho- 
rity, decided that she must go to bed; and 
he carried her upstairs, and left her with 
Eleanor to undress. Mr. Cope was now 
anxious to return to his wife and child; but 
he was a man who always recollected the 
physical requirements of his friends, and he 
had suggested dinner to the butler some time 
before Sir Eetford died; not on his own ac- 
count, to do Mr. Cope justice, but he thought 
Dr. Evelyn would require it after a day 
and night of watching and anxiety at the 
Hermitage. 

It was half- past seven, and dinner was 
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u served" as if no death bad intervened since 
last it was placed upon the table. George sat 
down with Mr. Cope and Amy to eat some- 
thing, although in that husky iincomfortafcie 
condition which goes with nursing a»d anxiety. 
Uone of the three had to mourn a dear friend 
in Sir Eetford. He was a courteous neigh- 
tour and an old acquaintance ; but there was 
no poignant grief for them in his removal; 
and though it seemed to Amy a ghastly thing 
to sit down to dinner in a house where death 
had entered just before, she did what . she 
was told- Meantime Mr. Lucas had arrived, 
and had been taken upstairs to Sir Betford's 
room. He soon returned, and, coming into 
the dining-room, proposed to drive Mr. Cope 
back to the Hermitage. 

" Dr. Evelyn knows the ladies here ; 
they are all Londoners together," Mr. Lucas 
said ; " and as Lady Conway seems so poorly, 
perhaps it will be a comfort to them if he 
will remain here instead of sleeping at your 
house to-night, Mr. Cope. I will see that all's 
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well with the child, you know, as I go back 
with you now, and you can have a visit from 
Dr. Evelyn on his way to the train in the 
morning. Will that suit your views, sir ?" 

"We'll see what Lady Adela says about 
it, I think," said Mr. Cope, rising from the 
table. " Lady Chilworth will take care of 
Dr. Evelyn, and make him finish his dinner ; 
and I'll just drive back with you, my dear 
Lucas, at once, and if there is any fresh 
cause for anxiety, we will send the dog-cart 
back for the doctor." 

"There is very little to be done here," 
George said. " Poor Lady Conway, I hope, 
may soon cry herself to sleep; indeed I have 
given her something to produce that result* 
But they seem to need a man in the house^ 
and one of us may as well remain till the 
morning. I am quite ready to go or stay, 
just as you like, Mr. Cope ; but I think those 
two ladies had better not be left by them- 
selves." 

"0, you are all Londoners together, my 
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dear sir," Mr. Lucas replied. " You had 
better stay, and I will drive you home this 
moment," he said, turning to Mr. Cope. 

All this was arranged in a few minutes. 
The servants meantime had placed some des- 
sert upon the table; and as the two gentle- 
men left the room together, George and Lady 
Chilworth were left for the first time alone. 

Now, then, a time had arrived, Amy 
thought, when she could speak to her friend 
at last of her blighted life, of her longing for 
companionship and affection, and when George 
might say once more, u I shall not change" 

Amy was scarcely nineteen, and for most 
of the years of her life she had looked on 
George as a brother. Only for one quarter of 
an hour had she heard any words of tender- 
ness from him. She was not conscious of any 
want of rectitude or of duty to her husband 
in the desire to confide in the friend of her 
childhood ; yet, as she met George's eyes, her 
courage failed. How could she be the first 
to resume the old tone of intimacy? Yet 
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surely he must wish to know how it fared 
with her? Would he not ask any question 
now that, by so singular a series of coinci- 
dences, she was alone with him in the house 
of mourning, where no one would care to 
interrupt their conversation ? 

No ! George would have cut off his right 
hand rather than ask a question about her 
present life. She thought he was unkind, 
and that he must have changed ; but he knew 
better than she could do the danger of any 
such questionings. He had failed once; but 
that was before her marriage : he was resolved 
he would not fail a second time. 

" I should like ,to know something about 
your mother," he began, very quietly and 
kindly; "what have you heard about her 
health lately?' 7 

Amy answered as in a dream. Precious 
moments were passing, and she might never 
again have such an opportunity of asking his 
advice. 

"George," she said suddenly, "may I ask 
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you one thing ?" and her beautiful blue eyes 
turned pleadingly to him. 

He rose from the table as she spoke, and 
said very gravely, "I think you had better 
not, Lady Chilworth." 

She had held out her hand to him as she 
spoke with an expression of such tender affec- 
tion, and with so much need of help and guid- 
ance, that George could have sacrificed profes- 
sion, fame, peace of mind, for ever for her 
sake — could have sacrificed all that this world 
could offer; but he did not betray what he felt 
— he would not take advantage of her weak- 
ness and her innocence; and Amy turned 
aside like a bruised flower, and burst into 
tears. 

"You have no friendship left for me, 
then ?" she asked, with her face hidden in her 
hands. 

"Amy," George said in his old friendly 
lone, "I thought you were going to be a 
trave woman when you grew up ; you don't 
mean to remain a child always, do you ? You 
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know I am your friend, of course, always, but 
I cannot help you, I am afraid ; and we all 
have to learn to stand alone sooner or later. 
Bear on bravely, and I shall respect you, if 
possible, even more than I do now." 

" Only one thing I must ask you," Amy 
said ; " why will not Mrs. Evelyn write to me 
now ?" 

" She shall write to you sometimes, if you 
like," George answered quietly. 

" Of course I should like it," Amy answered 
warmly. " Do you think I wish to be cut off 
from all my own friends ? do you think my life 
is so happy that I can afford to lose any one 
that I love as I do your mother ?" 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
servant announced that a messenger from the 
Castle wished to speak to Lady Chilworth. 

" Show him in," said Amy carelessly. 

" Into the drawing-room," George put in 
peremptorily. 

" Why not here ?" Amy asked. 

She was very provoking, and George al- 

VOL. I. T 
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most laughed at her simplicity; but he ans- 
wered with apparent gravity, " Perhaps Lord 
Chilworth has been kind enough to come for 
you himself.' 3 

" 0, good Heavens !" Amy cried, and she 
ran out of the room and into the drawing- 
room, where she found her husband's confi- 
dential servant Mr. Timbs, with an armful of 
cloaks and shawls. 

" My lord has sent his brougham for your 
ladyship. My lord was afraid of the night air 
in the open carriage. My lord wishes your 
ladyship to return without delay." 

" I will just see if Miss Conway wants 
any thing first of all, and then I shall be 
ready," Amy said; and she went up to Lady 
Conway's room. 

Eleanor met her at the door. "She is 
asleep, dear Lady Chilworth, and now I will 
come down with you. Is Doctor Evelyn gone ?" 

" No ; he stays the night here," Amy an- 
swered ; " he thought you would like to have 
some gentleman in the house." 
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"How kind lie is!" Eleanor said with a 
sigh; "he did every thing lie possibly could 
do for my dear, dear father." 

Mr. Timbs was standing in the hall as the 
two ladies came down together; they went 
into the drawing-room, where tea had been 
prepared. 

" Shall I pour it out?" Amy asked; "do 
let me give you some, Eleanor ;" and she was 
just giving a cup also to Dr. Evelyn, when a 
servant came in to say that the messenger 
from the Castle had been desired to say the 
night was very cold, and Lord Chilworth. 
hoped her ladyship would not be late. 

"O, dear, then I must go," Amy said, 
"and I would so much rather stay; but I 
will come early in the qioming, if you wiDL 
let me, Eleanor." 

" Pray do ;" and Eleanor kissed Lady 
Chilworth gratefully as she spoke, 

George then shook hands with her. He 
thought it more prudent to do so in the room 
than to take her to her carriage. The mes- 
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sage to hasten Lady Chilworth had given 
him a disagreeable suspicion that her husband 
might be waiting in the carriage. 

Still Amy lingered a moment; perhaps it 
was the last time they should ever meet in 
this world. 

"You will remind Mrs. Evelyn to write 
to me?" she said earnestly, "and give her 
my very best love." 

George bowed as he opened the door for 
her ; he could not trust himself to speak again; 
he stood there, but still with his hand on the 
open door, while Mr. Timbs wrapped Amy in 
the cloaks he had brought with him. 

She gave one last look at the doorway, and 
saw George turn back into the room where 
Eleanor now sate alone. Then it flashed 
across her mind, "There is George's wife;" 
and as she drove away, she burst into an 
agony of tears. 

When Lady Chilworth arrived at the 
Castle, she would have liked to go at once to 
her own room; but she was met by a message 
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again from her lord, that he would be glad to 
see her in the drawing-room. Traces of tears 
are but expected from the scenes of a death- 
bed, and no one felt any surprise at Lady Chil- 
worth's swollen eyes ; no one but her husband 
set it down to any other cause than that of 
sympathy with the bereaved wife and daughter 
of Sir Eetford. 

Good-natured Lady Davenport saw how 
unfit Amy was for any conversation, and as 
soon as she had told Lord Chilworth that all 
was over, Honoria kindly turned to her brother 
and said, " Now send her to bed ; she is quite 
worn out. — I shall take you to your room, 
Amy, my dear," she added ; and as they went 
along the corridor leading to Amicia's room, 
Lady Davenport put her arm round her waist, 
and said, " Amy dear, I must tell you Adela 
has undertaken to give that little hint for me 
to Dr. Evelyn f : he is to be there the first 
thing to-morrow morning to see the child, on 
his way to the train ; and Adela has promised 
me to say something just to feel the ground a 
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little bit. So never mind if I was cross to 
you about it I am quite happy now. Sibyl, 
of course, knows nothing, and she must never 
know that the idea has been suggested to 
him." 

"0, no, of course not," Amy answered 
languidly. " Good night, dear Honoria ; I am 
so tired I can hardly stand;" and she turned 
into her own room, saying to herself, " It will 
never be ; Eleanor Conway will be his wife ;" 
while Lady Davenport glided off to join the 
party downstairs again, with a slight sense of 
disappointment in Amicia's sympathy. 
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